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WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN S8UF- 
FRAGE AND EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 





WasnHineton, D. C. 
The question of the constitutional right of women to 
citizenship and suffrage having become, in both its legal 
and political relations, a question of great and immediate 
importance, a convention for its discussion will be held in 
the city of New York on the 1lith and 12th days of 
May next, at Apollo Hall, corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-eighth street. Distinguished and able speakers 
both men and women, will take part in the discussions, 
There is at the present time a demand in both politi- 

cal partics for new and vital issues, affording, therefore, 
special opportunity for this question to assert its claims, 
as a political one, upon the attention of the whole country. 
Every man and woman who believesin a truly Republican 
form of Government is urgently invited to attend the con- 

vention, ) 
ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER, 
President. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Association will hold a 
mass meeting in New York at Steinway Hall on Wednesday, 
May 10th. Names of speakers will be announced hereafter 

HANNAH M. T. CuT_er, Pres. 

Lucy Srong, Chair. Ex. Com. 
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It is estimated that the unmarried women of this country 
are the owners of about $400,000,000 of property, not one 
of whom has a political voice in choosing those who levy 
taxes. They pay taxes, yet the representatives of male 
voters impose them. Is not this taxation without represen- 
tution ? Is such taxation any less a burden and a wrong 
when applied to women than when applied to men? Those 
who can may answer the last of these questions. 

Will the Jndependent, from which the above is taken, be 
pleased to show its readers if there is any remedy for this 
and if so, where it lies ; also, whether its application should 
be delayed for an indefinite time, and until there shall spring 
up an ‘‘advocacy” which is not ‘ injudicious,” as it holds 
that of Mrs. Woodhull’s to be? 

- —_-——-~— 

Mr. Fenton, from his seat in the Senate, disclaims all 
knowledge of or complicity in the Winans’ apostacy. It lies 
wholly between the Democrats and Winans. Governor 
Fenton deplores the act, and thinks it calculated to bring 
disgrace On men and to injure a good cause. Good for 
Fenton. Even a politician denounces venality when it is 
detestably flagrant, and cannot be glozed over. 

aan + 

First Love Prepommant.—In Albany, the other night, 
a woman met her once husband at a wedding-party. TI hey 
had been divorced for ten years, and bad not met before in 
all thattime. A short chat at supper and a little flirtation 
afterward settled matters, and they were remarried the next 
day. 
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SOocl AL SC IE} NCE: : 
WHAT IT IS NOT, AND WHAT IT IS. 


eee 


BY W. M. BOUCHER. 


The propriety of this division of the subject is suggested | 


by the fact that there isso much looseness and vagueness 
extant, both in thought and expression, in reference to the 
subject; that there are so many thines done and said in the 
name of social science, and so many things called social 
science, which are no more social science than is 
algebra or chemistry, and many of which, in fact, are so far 
from being entitled to the dignity which the name and asso- 





ciation confer; that they are not science of any kind, but mere | 


opinion or belief—mere empiricism. I say these facts seem 
to justify me in undertaking to show what ts not social science 
as well as what is, though the presumption would be, in the 


absence of these considerations, that to do the latter would | 


serve every desirable purpose. 

But to define intelligibly either of these phases of the sub- 
ject I need to previously define science—science in the ab- 
stract. And here again, and exactly tor similar reasons, 
viz.: confusion, vagueness, etc., in ideas, together with the 
fact of the absence of a sufficient faith (faith in the sense of 
confidence) in science, I deem it advisable to make a similar 
division of the subject thus: Science, what it is not, and what 
it is. 

Neither opinion, belief nor knowledge is science. They 
may respectively lead toward science, ascending from opin- 
ion to knowledge and into” - ience. Opinion may be the 
first toddling step toward it; belief is a nearer approach ; 
knowledge is still nearer, a cd the foundation upon which 
science is based: That is, the knowledge of facts—for facts 
are the foundation of science, or the constituent parts of it, 
as the blocks of marble are the component parts ot the build- 
ing; but, as the blocks are not the building, so the facts are 
not the science; but as the blocks systematized in accordance 
with a plan and an end in view, and answering that end, is 
to the building, and as the building is to those blocks, so are 
the systematized facts to the science, and so is the science to 
the facts. The ideas or facts may be unarranged and iso- 
lated like the loose pile of bricks before being systematically 
Classified and connected in the construction of the building, 
and in this condition they are as inferior to science as the 
pile of bricks is to the perfected building. 

The end designed being attained, is the proof that 
the structure is a building, so the conclusion of the pos- 
tulate or formula, or an event predicted, or a result seen 


| them. There is, perhaps, no other considerable people of 





by calculation, being realized in fact, is the proof that | 


the mental structure isa science. 


Belief is so far from being | 


science, then, that it is not equal to knowledge, and knowl- | 


edge is inferior to science. One may have one’s head full of 
ideas, full of facts (which is knowledge), may be very learned, | 
may be a walking encyclopedia of literature, and still be no 
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scientist, have but very little scientific knowledge. Mere 
literature is very inferior to science. 

i There are constitutionally the two classes of minds, the 
scientific and the literary, as there are and of the same ne 
cessity the theoretical and the practical. For example, 
Flanklin and Agassis are of the theoretical and scientific 
order; Everett and Greeley of the practical and literary 
order. 

In a sense, science corresponds to theory, and literature to 
practice. The practical men and women correspond to the 
literary ones, and vice versa, and the theoretical correspond 
to the scientific, and the reverse. But, notwithstanding the 
radical inferiority of literature and practice to science and 
theory—correct theory—the former have had the greater de- 
gree of credit awarded them. There have been periods, 
however, in the history of mankind, and in the history of 
the nations, when the respective devrees of credit assigned 
them have alternated and have comparatively rise a and 
fallen in the market. They have respectively had their ‘*: 
and downs” in life. The different nations too, at the 
present time, differ from each other in their estimation of 


the present age who award so great a degree of credit in 
favor of literature and practice as the American people. One 
often meets with persons who, if one speak in favor of science 
and theory, will, shaking their heads cubiously, put on a 
wise look and speak deprecatingly of them by the use of 
such expressive language, as that “there is a great differ- 
ence between theory and practice.” Butif one replies that 
we cannot have correct practice without first having cor 
rect theory, that theory necessarily precedes practice, and 
that the practice of one generation was the theory of the 
preceding one, they are discomfited, as they should be : 

tor, as Arago said in an address to the French Acade my, 

“The moral transformation of soci ty {and he might have 
included, with equal truth, all other transformations of so 
ciety] are subject to the laws of continuity; each century 
develops, discusses and adopts to itself, in some degree, 
truths—or, if you prefer it, principles—of which the concep- 
tion belongs to the preceding century. This work of the 
mind usually goes on without being observed by the vul 
gar; but when the ‘day of application arrives, when prin 

ciples claim their part in practice, when they aim at pene 

trating into political life, the ancient interest [which may be 
linked here to practice—the practical habits, customs, ete. ] 
if they have only the same antiquity to invoke in their fa 
vor, become excited, resist and struggle, and society is 
shaken to its foundation. The t: bleau will be complete, 

gentlemen, when | add that, in these obstinate conflicts, it is 
never the principles that succumb.” 

But, after all, such depreciatory remarks respect 
science and theory, are often made more for the purpose ot 
covering up the person's ignorance of them than for “ny 
other, or for any very detinite purpose. I say the prefer 
ence igs mistakenly given to iiterature and pri wctice, over 
science and theory. But this may be very well accounted 
for in this way: ‘The former are the more self-usserting and 
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external, the more audible and visible, more loud-mouthed, 
like the babbling brook ; while the latter are like the ma- 
iestic, flowing river, and are more internal, unassuming 
and secret, as are all the great forces in nature. And yet, 
and worse than L have yet shown, there are influential 
classes, leading classes, who not only. award this preference, 
but who even ignore and oppose science, until, by its mighty, 
though silent, power, they are swept from out its way like 
chaff before the wind ; and who have the shallowness, bypoc- 
risy and audacity to Oppose it with mere authority, mere 
opinion, belicf, or, something worse still, mere shallow pre- 
tence, and thus practice the wickedness of opposing prog- 
ress, truth, right, good. 

Again: sentiment, feeling or emotion is not. science. 
They may be equal, or superior to it, if you will, in a con- 
trast between our emotional and intellectual nature, but our 
emotional is not our intellectual nature, and an evil lies in 
aitempting to substitute, as is done, the one for the other, 
sentiment for science, in essaying reform. Religion, or the 
different religions, are founded upon the emotional, rather 
than upon the intellectual, nature of man, and this practice 
of attempting to substitute feeling for seeing, emotion for 
knowledge, sentiment for science, gives rise to the war that 
exists between religionists and scientists, between “ revela- 
tion” and philosophy, and is as foolish, absurd and prejudi- 
cial as would be the attempt to make the sails of a ship per- 
form the functions of the helm with those of their own at 
the same time, or to make the ears do the work of the eyes. 
It is the function of the sails to propel, and that of the 
helm to steer the ship. In this relation the sails are highly 
beneficial ; but by a false relation, by ignoring the helm, 
they may be a great evil, may dash the ship to pieces upon 
the rocks and sand-banks ; so, religion, in its true relation 
to science, and with it to society, may be a great blessing, 
but in its false relation to them, and by ignoring and put- 
ting down science, and presuming to do all for society, it 
blindly dashes society to pieces upon the jagged rocks of 
superstition, bigotry and fanaticism, or strands it upon the 
dull sand-banks of ignorance and arrogance. And this is 
the condition of society to-day. It stands in pieces. Its 
members (individuals) stand isolated, and more than iso- 
luted—in a state of antagonism. Every branch of industry 
is carried on upon the competitive and antagonistic prin- 
ciple. And so long as this industrial antagonism exists, 80 
long will the moral antagonism and chaos exist, for it is the 
chief cause of them. We are bad, not because we do not 
desire to be good (which is religion), but because we don’t 
know how to be good ; and we don’t know because we don’t 
know science. 

Yes, religion and our higher emotional nature may give 
usthe desire for the end, but only science or intellect can 
point out the way thereto. Science thinks, religion feels. 
‘Thought sees, feeling is blind. We cannot have properly 
organized society without method or system, and we cannot 
have system without science. These principles are as strict- 
ly true and applicable here as in the organization of ma- 
chinery in physics. Science is a correct, methodical classi- 
fication of facts, with reason superadded ; or it is, to give a 
dictionary definition, “certainly grounded on demonstra- 
tion.’ or, in a broader sense, it is the relation of cause and 
effect as seen by the intellect; or it is that by which this 
relation can be demonstrated. It is nature seen by 
the reason, and not merely by the senses. 

And thus, too, by defining what is not, and what is 
science, and contrasting their relative worth and merits, we 
are enabled the better to understand not only these relative 
merits but the absolute importance and significance of science 
—of science per se—any science, even the most simple. And if 
the most simple is so valuable, how much more so, therefore, 
the most complex science—social science—which brings us 
back, whence we set out, to—Social Science: What it is not, 
and what it is. And just here I may relate two little cir- 
cumstances as illustrative, and as affording texts for 
comment. 

I remember, when reading political economy and ethics in 
the Toronto University some years ago, with what a thrill of 
pleasure and high expectation I took up a journal entitled 
‘Social Science,” which then came under my notice for the 
first time; but I remember equally well with what disagree- 
able disappointment I laid it down again. The fact was that, 
though this journal was so entitled, and purported to be the 
organ of the Social Science Association in England, it had no 
science in it, no principles of science of any kind, much less of 
social science. It had in it plenty of cant, some sentiment, but 
no social science, no science at all. It was pretentious, su- 
perticial and empirical, instead of being earnest, pro- 
found and scientific. I remember, also, reading, somewhat 
later, the printed report of the proceedings, including the 
papers read, etc., of the three last years’ sessions of the 
American Social Science Association. In this case 1 was 
much less disappointed than in the other, and for two rea- 
sons: first, there was much less cant and more merit in this 
case than in the other; second, I had learned by this time 
how little to expect, by learning how little either of us 
(English or American) knew of social science, and havin 
commenced to read without much expectation I ‘finished 
without much disappointment. 

But this absence of knowledge upon this great, compre- 
hensive and imperative subject, is Owing more to our indif- 
ference and insincerity than to anything else; for considera- 
ble discoveries in this science have been already made, and 
published to the world more than a quarter of a century 
ago. Lam now, as I have been all along, speaking of social 
science proper ; social science in its special and correct sense, 
and not in the general sense in which it is generally and er- 
roneously used. 

In the foregoing illustrations, definitions and comparisons 
of what is not and what is science, | have perhaps done all 
that is called for (for what is not science at all cannot be any 
particular science) under the head of what is not and what 
is social science, except to place the neighboring sciences 
thereof, together with social science itself, and to define their 
respective functions, thus showing Which of them are not, 
and which and what is social science. I say it would now 
suffice, under this head, to speak of those sciences which are 
in nearest proximity to social science, and which are gener- 
ally confounded with it, viz.: political economy or econo- 
niies and ethics, also of social science itself, by way ot defi- 
nition, and as to their mutual relative positions, 

Social science or sociology is necessarily both chronologi- 
cally and logically posterior to both ethics and economics. 
Their order of complexity, and, therefore, of evolution, is, 
first, economics, then ethics, then sociology. There 1s anew 
concept or substantive superadded in each step of advance 
from the one to the other. Both the immediate subject- 
matter and the immediate object of each are different trom 
those of the other. 

The subject-matter of economics is, The economical regu- 
lation of the human forces; and its object is, the greatest 
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possible and desirable amount of production, of wealth, of 
supply for physical need, comfort and luxury. The whole 
problem being this: With the least or a given amount of 
these forces or energies to produce the greatest amount of 
these supplies—the minimum of force and the maximum of 
result—of desirable result. 

The subject-matter of ethics is, the rightful regulation of 
human actions and sentiments in relation to the use and 
ownership of this property chiefly, but also in other rela- 
tions; and thus such actions as pertain to, or spring from, 
the individualistic or selfish, as compared to the social part 
or sphere of our character; and its object is, justice—justice 
to everybody from everybody—which includes the ratiotic 
division of wealth among the producers only, and excludes 
the absolute ownership of land and all profit on property or 
‘apital. The whole problem being, The regulation of such 
instincts and propensities as make up the selfish part of our 
being by the social or moral sentiments, or by some of them, 
and by reason. 

The subject-matter of sociology is, The regulation of the 
social human actions—the actions and sentiments of men 
and women in their social or united capacity or phase of 
character ; its object, The fullest gratification or freest action 
of all the social sentiments, passions or faculties, consonant 
with the well-being of the selfish or animal nature, and per- 
haps with other rights. But, | may add, about which this 
so-called sociology, even the wisest of us, know so little as 
yet, that the effort to frame any very definite proposition 
as to its limitations or compass, etc., would be about use- 
less. 

Thus it is evident, also, that even these high and noble 
sciences of economics and ethics, nor either of them, are 
worthy the name and distinction of social science. 

Now, my especial object this far in thus treating the sub- 
ject has been the elimination of mere sentiment and cant 
and empiricism from among our thoughts, actions and delib- 
erations upon these vital and pressing questions of science— 
questions mighty for good or evil; questions, 9 false step or 
mistake in which leads to such serious consequences; but 
questions a scientific solution of which must lead to such 
glorious results. Questions in which opinion or belie 
placed for knowledge, hypocritical cant for honest convic- 
tion, sentiment for fact, may vitiate the whole theory and 
destroy or prevent the science, and bring the most evil and 
alarming consequences out of the practice. 

I have also had in view—as yet but in a general way—two 
other objects, viz.: To show the importance and signitfi- 
cance of exact, scientific knowledge, of science per 
se; and to show the importance of understanding 
clearly and exactly just where we stand now, to-day, in 
relation to the discovery or evolution, dissemination and ap- 
plication of the sciences, with the view to seeing clearly the 
work to be done next first; what or which is the next science 
possible of discovery or completion, of dissemination and 
application; where the iron is now hot; which is the next 
immediate link to be forged and added to the chain of 
sciences; which question or questions are now up for solu- 
tion; and what and how much are the people now ready 
to receive and put into practice. 

I now propose to further prosecute these two objects by 
taking a retrospective and more general view of all the 
sciences, in the relation of their historical development or 
evolution, and their logical connection and dependence. 

An anonymous writer (author of “ The Theory of Human 
Progression”) says: ‘‘ The truth I wish to inculcate is, that 
credence rules the world, that credence determines the con- 
dition and fixes the destiny of nations, that trve credence 
must ever entail with it a correct, beneficial condition of so- 
ciety ; while false credence mnst be accompanied by despot- 
ism, anarchy and wrong; that before a nation can change 
its condition, it must change its credence; that change of 
credence will, of necessity, be accompanied sooner or later 
by change of condition, and, consequently, that true credence, 
or, in other words, knowledge, is the only means by which 
man can work out his well-being and ameliorate his condi- 
tion on this globe. 

And this is the truth I wish to inculeate here, when I 
dwell upon the importance and value of science. It is sci- 
ence alone which can give this true credence or knowledge, 
and, combined with the culture of the propensities and senti- 
ments, ameliorate our present miserable condition. 

It was with the infant race as it is with the infant man. 
In waking up to the reality of its relations to the objective 
world around it, the first dawnings of intellect and reason 
were shown by its asking, Why? Why this, why that? 
What’s the cause? And to answer this question thus pro- 
pounded by itself to itself, the infant race personified the 
elements, the forces of nature, and endowed them with an 
intelligent will power, a free-will power, and enthroned 
them as the causes of the effects or phenomena, which they 
had witnessed and for which they had sought the reason or 
cause. Having thus personified these forces or real causes, 
for their philosophy, they deified them for their religion, for 
their gods. And “hereby hangs a tale.” 

So that, with the early thinkers, “ being” stood for what 
we now Call principle or law. And they were tothem “free- 
will” beings; that is, they could and would--being persuaded, 
etc.—“ at will” produce different effects; that is, like causes 
would produce unlike effects. So that, with them, there 
was no science, nor could there be. ‘Theirs was supersti- 
tion, ours science. They believed, we know. Their beings 
were mutable, our laws are immutable; and in this immuta- 
bility of law lies the possibility of science. 

Until the race discarded this superstition—this belief in 
arbitrary beings—and recognized in their stead natural laws, 
they could not discover science, or originate it, for science 
exists in the mind, though grounded in nature and upon the 
principle or fact that, ‘like causes produce like effects.” 
And without science the race never would have, nor could 
have, emerged from out its primitive condition of gross su- 
perstition and coarse brutality. 

But let us not stop to exult in our superiority, nor pride 
ourselves too highly, but rather to examine ourselves as we 
are, and see in what condition we now stand, absolutely, as 
well as in relation to the bright possibilities of the future; 
for lo! we are, both in present reality and by this compari- 
son, ina lamentable and wretched state of ignorance, pur- 
blindness, superstition and social anarchy. For are we not 
in the same condition ot superstition, for the most part, in 
relation to the mental or spiritual sciences or laws, as primi- 
tive mankind were to the physical? We are, and this, too, 
in relation to the moral, social and religious nature of our 
being, for herein we have not only not reached to the recog- 
nition of law, but we still think we sec, or profess to see, 
being, where we ought to see but law. By we I mean more 
particularly the majority of the people, and not the few 
scientists who bave been unable, as yet, to effect a dissem- 
ination, much less an application, of the knewledge they 
have ; and I mean such ideas as are paramount in society, 





as evidenced by the leading practices, customs, habits and 
conditions of society. We are but the infant race still, 
though some older, compared to what we will be in our fu- 
ture development—certain and inevitable development—in 
the knowledge of science and in the consequent harmony of 
conditions. 

We still personify forces or laws, and make of them “ free- 
wil” beings, who are arbitrary and capricious in action, and 
not natural and inevitable, unchangeable and reliable, as 
law is. We do this, for instance, in relation to ourselves or 
our actions. 

What wonder, then—the selfish propensities being the 
most active—that in the domain of economics, ethics and so- 
ciology, we are floundering and struggling without pilot or 
compass, in the muddy, murky sea of insincerity, deception 
and crime; of poiluted politics, vitiated- morals and corrupt 
social habits. And without the power of knowledge and 
light of science, we never will, we never can, escape from 
out this condition; for it is as truein these domains as in the 
domain of the physical laws and sciences, that we must 
know how to do before we can do; but it is also as true here 
as there, that so soon as we know how to do, we will do. 
And who but would laugh at the idea that we should be less 
anxious to acquire, ana less willing to practice, know- 
ledge or truth in the higher than in the lower ? 

I say that the sciences have a history, and that they fune- 
tion, in logical ordination, to each other, commencing with 
the most simple and reaching up gradually to the most com- 
plex; commencing with terms or principles which are the 
most extensive but the least comprehensive, as in arithmetic, 
which treats of numbers. Numbers may be extended to 
everything, but it comprehends but very little, no quality 
or attribute, but simply the one of number; sociology, on the 
contrary, has little extension but great comprehension. And 
this is the logical and necessary order of discovery as well 
as the actual chronological order in which they have been 
discovered, so far as they have been. 

We commenced with the abstract in mathematical sciences 
—arithmetic, algebra and geometry; then we took up the 
force sciences—statics and dinamic; then the’ physical or 
matter sciences (inorganic)—mechanics, hydrodynamics, 
pneumatics, chemistry, etc., etc., including physiology, vege- 
table and animal (organic), and in another view botany and 
zoology ; then the mental or main sciences—phrenology, 
mesmerism, psychology, psychrometry, and, to mention those 
we are most concerned in here, economics, ethics and soci- 
ology. A knowledge of arithmetic was necessary to algebra, 
this to geometry, this to statics and dynamics, these to me- 
chanics, etc.; chemistry to physiology, this before plre- 
nology. etc., these before economics, this before ethics, and 
this before sociology. I do not stop to particulary point out 
this general dependence of one science upon another, for 
this is, for the most part, apparent, which is sufficient to an- 
swer the present purpose. 

» Wherever the substances of a science may be derived from 
or whatever may be their character, they form portions of a 
science only as they are made to function logically in the hu- 
man reason. Unless they are connected by the law of reason 
and consequent, so that one proposition is capable of being 
correctly evolved from two or more other propositions called 
the premises, the science as yet has no existence and has stil] 
to be discovered. Logic, therefore, is the universal form of all 
science. 

It is the science with blank categorics, or termes; and when 
these blank categories are filled up, either with numbers, 
quantities or spaces,as in the mathematical sciences, or 
with qualities and powers of matter, as in the physical 
sciences, mathematics and physics take their scientific ori- 
gin, and assume an ordination which is not arbitrary. 
Science, then, whenever it is developed, is the same for hu- 
man intellect, wherever that intellect can comprehend it. 


It abolishes diversity of credence, and establishes unity of 


credence, 

Every object in every department of human thought may, 
and must, be considered under three aspects: Existence, 
Relation and Function. All that man can know of anything 
whatever comes under one of these heads: The thing, its 
condition, its function; and to these three answer the three 
functions of the mind: Apprehension, classification, reason- 
ing. And corresponding to this is: The name, the proposi- 
tion, the syllogism. In nature we have—an agent, an object, 
a phenomenon, or, more correctly—force, matter, motion, 
In the abstract or deductive sciences we have given the 
major and minor premises to find the conclusion, or conse- 
quent, or phenomenon. In the other sciences, during the 
process of discovery, we have the consequent and minor 
premise to find the major. “Science originates when we 
apply a rational method to the objects of intellectual per- 
ception, rejecting all autherity and all superstition.” 

A science must have a definite object; must be teachable, 
and must be capable of subjective application. By subjec- 
live application is meant the using of the truth or principle 
established by one science in the development of the pos- 
terior science. 

According to these rules, definitions and principles, then, 
what stage cf development has science now reached ? what 
problem of nature, or human condition, or human life, are 
we prepared to next solve, or reduce to scientific formula? 
including as well the diffusibility and applicability as the 
discovery ? Are we thus prepared to meet the subjects or 
subject of sociology ? we not; nor even the subject 
of ethics, which is anterior. 8 it wisdom, then, or is it 
folly, for us to spend our time and energies in trying, or 
pretending, to diffuse and apply sociology, for instance, at 
the present time? Judged of by the standard of these rules, 
definition, etc., which we have been considering, as applied 
to the facts as they are in our real condition, the sphere of 
economics is now our legitimate and proper one. 

This is the subject and the science, according to our now 
acquired and applied knowledge, which it is now practicable 
to diffuse and apply, and which, according to our ignorance 
and condition, is most desirable and valuable. A knowledge 
of this subject is more imperatively and pressingly neces- 
sary, and, in view of the very wretchedness of our condi- 
tion for want of it, I may say more terribly necessary than 
that of any other whatever. 

Let us bear in mind that economics treats of the nature 
and use of the human forces or powers in ibe production 
and the accumulation of wealth. While we remain steeped 
to the lips in poverty, we are not prepared and cannot be 
made to understand or abide by the laws of ethics—which 
science treats of the relations and actions of persons toward 
each other in their individual character and according to 
their sense of justice, and compatible with due liberty and 
freedom, ete. And so, too,and still less, are we prepared to 
learn and to apply the laws of sociology—which science 
treats of the relations and actions of persons in their social 
and unitary capacity, and groups them together according to 
the law of mental or spiritual gravitation or passional attrac- 
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tion, recognizing also the centrifugal force of their individu- 

ality, with the view to the natural action and gratification, 
or the harmony of the social attributes, including the sexual 
relations. % 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


On the other hand stand the landowners. Some of them 
obtained what they possess by very que stionable means: a 2. 
ar ae Others are direct inheritors from persons who obtained their | 

No. IIL. land in a similar way, perhaps solely by the right of the 
; —T - : stronger. Buta very Jarge number have bought it in good 
At a mecting of the English Land Tenure Reform Asso- | faith under the guaranty of a system which has had th 
sanction of ages, and moreover they have invested therein 
the honest earnings accumulated through years of toil and 
: , , saving. “hese eas ‘serve consideration. We muy 
— Ranges, ier ng ae eee peepee ay ee suppose Foe it se thar bi thiediy that o <e wy dl 
association, specified the one that follows: “ To intercept} English Land Tenure Reformers is intended to provide. 
enumerate all of them. We know, as yet, but little about) py taxation the unearned increase in the value of land| No confiscation of existing values is purposed. Every in- 
psychological laws. Doubtless we will yet have, in addi-| J icy, without effort or expenditure on the part of the pro- | Vestor in land would be secured to the extent of his invest- 
tion to the synthetical or general science of the soul or mind, earl | sail tnsteatne | A maximum might even be fixed, below which an 
as psychology, a science for every attribute of the mind, prietor, is constantly accruing through the general increase increase of value should be permitted to inure to the profit 
including the external senses or every attribute of our being, | of wealth and population.” of the owner, for a large proportion of owners have less 
as we now have a science in relation to the sense of hear- It is now necessary to consider here how far it is practi- | land than they would hold under a just apportionment. 
ing in the science of music; and, too, another general cable to accomplish the end aimed at by any scheme of tax-], In brief, the plan proposed, while presupposing the in- 
science immediately posterior to sociology. Ethics and so- é fies ; ; ; . justice of the origin of existing titles, and the full right ot 
ciology treat of iman’s individual and social nature re- | ation. The important point is not the great breadth of the | 41. State to redress the wrong which this injustice has en- 
spectively, and consider him thus dual; but he may be | principle asserted, and to recollect that its assertion occurs, | tailed upon a vast majority of the people, only contemplates 
triple, and so require a third science here. This may be his} not by a resolution passed by an unreflecting crowd excited | the exercise of this right to the limited extent already indi- 
relation to invisible personal intelligences. or his relation to | by passionate speeches from equally unreflecting orators, | cated. That is (to take the special case of Great Britain), it 
the universe generally—to God, ora matter between his indi- | but in a “ programme” framed with care, and deliberately | js proposed to appropriate, for the benefit of the general ‘iF 
dividual soul and the ‘soul of nature”—and, indeed, @| adopted by an association of thoughtful men, presided over | public, not the entire body of the land, the bulk of which a 
fourth or more. by the chief of British political economists. That principle is now held by a few hundred families, but only the future : a 

It is certain, at any rate, that every department of nature is the right of the State to appropriate for the benefit of the | increase in its value. It is not proposed to take trom the 
and of man’s phenomenology, has its laws, and therefore | entre public all increase in the value of land, save that | landowner any part of the wealth he now possesses, but 
may have and will have its science ; and this, too, before it which results from the labor or expenditure of the pro- | merely to prevent his further enrichment at the expense of 
is possible to realize right conditions in the respective de- | prietor. Thus, ifa fifty-thousand-dollar farm should double the rest of the community, a proposition the correctness of 
partments, as we must have the knowledge precisely in the | 12 value through circumstances independent of “effort or | which will perhaps be made clearer when we come to dis- 
same department in which is required the right condition. | ¢Xpenditure on the part of the proprietor,’ the entire increase | cuss the nature of the value of land. low large a volume 
While in ignorance of the laws we infringe them, and evil would inure to the profit of the State, or, in other words, ot 


The peculiar and intimate relation of economics and 
‘thizs wi 0c) r may justify the grouping them to-|.. ., ; ' é 
ethics with sociology may justify the grouping lura}: | ciation, held in London last summer, John Stuart Mill occu- 
gether and calling them the social sciences, using the plural; ee a ” 
but we should not call either ethics or economics social] | pying the chair, a platform of principles, or “ programme 
science, using the singular number. 


I have not intended, in thus speaking of the sciences, to 
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le, Ol of wealth would be thus diverted to public use, and what : 
| is a certain and necessary result of this infringement. The | the general public, instead of the individual owner. If, on would be some of the consequences of a general application a 
: diffusion of truth is no less necessary than its discovery. the other hand, the latter could show that $10,000 of the of this principle, are questions which must be Teserv d for a 
, Truth, like leaven, must pervade the mass before the re- | increase was due to improvements which he had put upon | future consideration. EK. T. Perens. E 
quisite transformation from an evil to a good condition can | the land in the form of buildings, fences, drains, fertilizers, SION a aA ea 
‘ be effected. or aught else —s in —T hes oe _ Panceng teh wre Li 
2 . . this portion of the increase would be deducted from the tota — . T = 
r The evil which = oe ee loudest for redress—the marven of $50,000, and only the remaining $40,000 which CAPITAL PUNISHMENT COMMUTATION. Se 
. evil which = BOW at once the most radical, summary and accrued independently of the labor and expenditure of the a Tilia } : * 
- conspicuous—Is poverty. A large portion of the population | ) oprietor would be appropriated to the public benefit. It| 7; Edi > the Chronicle : . i a 
of every country in the world is reduced to pauperism, | P*°! 4 bet aie B 0 the Lidutor of the Uhronice . Rg 
a - ie : =. pauperis, | is to be observed here, however, that, under the principle in a : ; a 
‘ en Sarre: One St Cepeneeane no Regnery wasnt ay Ends him- question, improvements due to labor or expenditure on the _A petition, with the following reasons, was prepared, - 
c <toug : — oe ey nee * se oe Bee ae — tharos h "P| part of the owner would in no case be considered as account- signed by a number of respectable people, and presented to | 8 
- oe ond, homeless in the presence of the firmartent and help. | 108 £0F any greater increase than. their own actual value. | the President, praying for the commutation of the sentence a 
i, \nen in the fave of creation.” by which criminals are proved Any increase beyond this would inure to the benefit of the "ahem . Pe ie ie te oe ‘ sepia a One, 10 ii 5 
b- Bo serio llamar oe “cee panel tied “| State—that is, of the public. To the question of practica- | Prsonment for life. As this is a subject of vast importance ‘a 
e- to be the victims rather than the enemies of society, This bility which will probably occur forcibly to the mind of the | to the whole country, affecting the satety of life and property, mo 
dl poverty 1s owing to the present individual, antagonistic, or reader, I reply by repeating that it is not necessary to con- | #nd therefore necessary that all persons should be well in- | Pe 
it war principle upon which ed thing is done, as in the com- | gidger that point at present. What we now have to do with | structed in the arguments pro and con; and as 1 am now, 
ir petitive and middlemen system in trade ; the wages system | ;. tie principle itself, and not the methods whereby it might] @lways have been, and always expect to be, opposed to _ 
)- in producing ; and the specie currency system in exchang- be applied. ° sending people into the other world prematurely, legally or B 
ing—a war in which the rich are ever the victors and the The question which deserves to be first considered is illegally, I offer for the most thorough criticism the argu : ' 
m poor ever the vanquished ; a war in which, always, the rich | whether the principle is a just one. If a persons owns aj Ments substantially as prepared, showing why we should t 7 
ub are becoming richer and the eS eS of mu- given tract of land, has he not the rigbt to do with it what- | 2° kill legally: .! 
u- tual waste—waste of human muscles | and bones, waste of soever he will—to keep it just as long aS he pleases, and to 1. Because we have no science of the cause and devree - 
on human forces, waste of human energies, waste of human | par with it only upon hisown terms? Though he should | of crime, and, therefore, no exact measure of gilt, : | 
ng hopes and buman happiness, and I might add, if we were | jaye bought it for a ten-dollar bili, when once it became bhis,| 2. Because if we could measure the gilt, we are still wholly 4 
ed now looking at the subject in its ethical as well as econom- | j44q he not a right, if so inclined, to prefer it to all the other | incompetent to determine the quality and quantity of pun 4 
ill ical light, waste of human virtue. property in the world, and to determine that no price should | ishment. © 
all There are those who, even now, know how these systems | induce him to part with it? And if he had a right to refuse| 3. Because we are all the product of causes beyond our BY 
may be superseded and these evils abolished—even to pau- | all offers, did not this include the right to set his price just | control in body. intellect. and morals. each human beine a | 
en perism ; and the immediate and most necessary work to be | as high as he chose—though it might be a million times what | differing in quality and quantity of power, dem alae» ta 
TS, done, I may suggest, may affirm, is to diffuse, disseminate the land cost him—and to take that price, if he found anv separate rule and penalty tor rae \ 
or this knowledge. Ihave myself written a work entitled the | one willing to pay it? In short, when he made his purchase, a ; ‘ ae ba 
cal “Science of Money and Co-operation,” professing to give a} did not that particular piece of land become his absolute 4. Because the greater part of the offences against the peace ia 
, ave ’ Pornic 04 Og : ; . 1 good order of society are the necessary and inevitable 
dT i- “new system,” and to furnish the scientific solution of the property, without any regard to its past or future value as on 5 € condi ; & ee ee eS shrhtots 
ry. ‘‘ labor question,” now technically so called. I don’t men- | compared with money or any of the various commodities sep ” Rg ae eed 1. or a ety, and, ther fore, society, 
hu- tion other works, because they are known. These questions | which men exchange with each other? Did it not become and not the - — ame Ve om, ‘enheer suiler. : 
| it. —of currency, modes of industry, etc.—are now up before | jis just as much as his coat or his watch, or any other article 5. Because it is well established th it_ crimes of all kinds a 
r of the world for solution and correction, under the comprehen- | jn his possession, and had he not the same right with it as | re developed, multiplied and intensified by intoxicating . 7 
sive title of “The Labor Question,” which the laboring | with tuem to say upon what terms he would exchange it for | drinks and other false practices, which society sanctions and oe 
1ay, classes themselves have introduced, anda solution of which any property belonging to another, or to determine whether sanctines by custom and law (custom 1s law ) and it is there : 4 
nce, they have initiated and are carrying forward more or less In- | or not he would exchange it at all’ fore wrong to educate our children Into crime and then mur . = 
ing telligently. Itis the duty of science to now take labor by It is true, society, acting through the State, has the right der them for its Commission. ¥ 
, its the hand, or rather to join hands with her, hearts and hands, | to forbid any of its members to use his private property to 6. Because universal experience has demonstrated that 
ree as in a marriage of the sexes—labor representing the fem-| the public injury; but if we concede to the landowners the | capital punishment—legal murder—does not prevent illegal _ 
son- inine and science the masculine element. And as nature | absolute possession of such a title as has just been described, | murder; and because it does demoralize and harden the pub ; 
)0S1- knows no law of divorce to such a marriage, let there be no ac- | jit is doubtful whether this right could be construed in such | lic conscience, and, therefore, tends to increase crime ' 
ject, tual divorce, but a lasting and eternal marriage, Wherein labor | 2 manner as to justify the measure proposed by the English 7. Because it does not and cannot reform the criminal! 4 
10n, shall joyfully conceive and bring forth more than a thousand- | and Tenure Reformers. But suppose they plant them-| ene of the principle objects of punishment: ay ) Taine f : 
the told in increase upon the results of her past blinded efforts. | selves, as they undoubtedly do, upon a higher ground, and does piace ann his teens ha aan for his 4 | a pare ‘ ' 
ynse- Let science penetrate the dark womb of labor and fructify it | maintain that existing land titles, if they could be traced to am cole be dope by a ‘fe i con ‘om a 4 sy poe Ds ‘“! | | 
the with greater light and life, so that it may “ find favor in our | their origin, would be found to rest upon an unjust and | those who have been injured — — ee 
\inor sight and honor in the land ;” so that labor will be no longer | arbitrary apportionment of the soil; that the surface of the , - 3m , ; 
} we disgraceful and idleness honorable; so that, in reference | earth, not being the product of any man’s labor, but the a Peng we a 7” mee Pune Fepented and made his peac 
per- to her present valleys of despair and mountains of oppression, | work of the Creator, all men have ‘a common and equal Hy gone a iomenrong ae ane eee te ween 
she may hasten the time when “every valley shall be ex-| right to the use and enjoyment ot its natural products and wal — a “0 — ute a person alter God, the Creator 
able, alted, and every mountain and hills hall be made low; and the | resources; that, while an apportionment of these products has , soe cy ho 1 tee | In dull; and w rong, if he is un 
bjec- crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.” | and resources, and of the soil whence they spring or in ee cersinten one al eornity tm Chet sate; Cherelorc, : 
ciple And so that she may “ beat our swords into ploughshares | which they are contained, among individuals may be neces- a Be « ae i — oe r 7 ” i = vr mill aim. x 
pos- and our spears into pruning hooks,” and make the “nations | sary to the practical exereise of this common and equal | oa) hear = snpocen = SOMETIMES k sated seals f 
to know war no mure forever,’ and make the “ wilderness right, yet an apportionment which systematically excludes — sa injury, which society has no right to inflict, on any | 
then, and solitary place glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom as | any portion of the human race from an equal share in the precess. _~ | 
what the rose.” free gifts of nature is wholly unwarranted and unjust, and 10, Because the legal killing of aman is a worse crime i 
are The great work which is demanded, and which must be | May rightfully be resisted and overthrown by those so ex- and none the Jess a crime because Jegal, than mnurder com 
mula ? achieved first, is the organization of labor—the scientific or- cluded; and, finally, that it is the duty of society, in its col- mitted in the heat Of passion ; demented With fquor, im : 
s the ganization of labor. This must be the basis of true social | lective capacity, through its agent, the government, to inter- pelled by a constitutional impulse, Imbruted by lust, or 
ts or organization. The first necessity for the infant is food for | fere Whenever a portion of its members are thus excluded frenzied by the real or imaginary wrongs o! society, Which 
ibject the stomach, food, etc., for the body, so the first necessity | from their rights, and establish a more equitable adjust- | ™@y have made him the common enemy of lis felows, 
is it for us, the yet infant race, is, food for the stomach, a sup- ment, , ; 11. Because it Cannot restore the dead to life. which is tha 
g, or ply of physical wants. To effect such an organization Looking at the matter from this stand-point, do we find in | Jusuce of the case, does not render Compensauon to the 
2e, at of industry, we must substitute rational philosophy for the proposition we are considering any piratical design living, and does inflict cruel tortures on thi Iricnds 
rules, our present sensational philosophy. This will give us against the rights of landowners? Wo we not rather find a Ly. Because this method belongs to . barb LrLous ages and 
plied unity of thought and purpose which we must have, as | most considerate regard for those rights? On the one hand | 24tlons, Is unworthy our age and people, and a blot on our ; 
re of there is but one truth. As science advances, diversity of | is the vast landless class counted by tens of millions, a great statesmanship. we i 
opinion dies away and unity of knowledge takes its place. majority of them vicums of the most hopeless poverty, in 13. Because the practice 1s so shocking to sense and soul 
now To produce this unity of knowledge for the whole race of | spite of incessant toil and an enforced frugality. And we that we are ashamed of it, that no man cordially touches the 
cable man,is the magnificent destiny of science; and the hum- | Know that their unhappy condition is in a great measure due fatal drop; that the lowest, and vilest shrink from the duties 
‘ance blest cultivator of natural knowledge is, like the coral insect, | to the fact that they have been despoiled of their just share of hangman, thereby declaring the tune at hand tor it 
ledge helping to rear an edifice, which, emerging from the vexed | of the bounties of nature, and are compelled to pay tribute abolishment. | 
eces- ocean of conflicting credence, shall be first stable and secure, | therefor to their fellow-man. There is not an article which 14. Because crime is a disease—the product of a diseased 
ondi- and at last shall cover itself with verdure, flowers and fruit, | they consume that is not enhanced in price on account of | Condition of body or mind, or both, and itis mot just to kill 
than and bloom beautiful in the face of heaven. | the ‘‘ royalty” on natural resources always included in rent. people because they are sick. 
They have been born to their condition, perhaps; they and 15. Because asylums and prisons are abundant; because 
ature seh een anaes their ancestors for generations extending back to the time of | the national capital should be an example of the wisdom, 
ction feudal serfdom, may bave known no other lot: vet no purity, justice of laws. and should not be humiliated and dis 
eped PROGREsS IN MicntGaAn.—The State of Michigan deserves | amount of usage can make it otherwise than a wretched one. | graced by legally murdering people for acts which sane 
Ot be credit for the progress she has already made on her march Their sufferings constitute a most real and practical griev- people never commit, = | 
hich toward the acme of civilization: and if it was not for the | 22@°° which cries unceasingly for redress, and forbius the For these and all other reasons dict ited by principle, sound 
ward , : : é yea that custom has made the existing order of things best | POMUCY, the spirit of the ave, and, above all, that immutab! 
ng to few drags that hang to her in the shape of partisan journal- for society. The existence of a theoretical injustice fat least and inexorable law of natural justice which returns ou 
rand ism, she would undoubtedly be still further advanced. Wo- being directly deducible from our most fundamental concep- mistakes and wrongs upon us with fearful and unerring ce: | 
ed 0 men are now admitted into the State University: women | tions of right and wrong, and the practical injuries worked | t#!Dly, we should cease to demand blood for blood, unti 
lence practise in the Supreme Court, and their ‘atobithinithaust right by that injustice being demonstrated by constant observa- least we have probed tO one pottom the « auses of crime, can 
ocial S tion, the just statesman is forced to regard the cry of the | * ale its degrees, and determine with some approximation to : 
1g to to vote has been acknowledged. Good enough for the short | Jandless poor as possessing an immediate and imperative : 
trac- time the work has been going on. | 
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Woodhull & Clatlin’'s Weekly. 


MORAL JOURNALISM. 


’ 


Some of our “gentlemanly” contemporaries are greatly 
exercised at the fact that the English journalists read “ an ob- 
scure paper” published by “ two women in Wall street,” and 
find matter worth stealing. Journalistic theft is so rare in 
America that we can understand their susceptibilities being 
in an alarming state of activity. A British jury mulcted the 
offenders, less it is to be hoped for the offence of libel than as 
& Warning to journalists not to go far afield for news when it 
is lying at their own doors. A just rebuke for British lack 
of enterprise. Our own countrymen have, however, wasted 
upon usagreat deal of indignation, which, properly ex- 
pended, might have been useful to some one. It is painfully 
evident that the big sheets are disgusted at * the obscure 
paper managed by the two notorious women ” being known 
in Europe. <A deluge of canting twaddle and hypocriti- 
cal professions has been thrown at us by papers whose col- 
umns are a disgrace alike to editors and readers for scurrility 
ribaldry, venality and flagrant disregard of every moral de- 
cency or social obligation. Who publishes the details of the 
fair-Crittenden trial and revels in facts and causes fit only 
for the perusal of the medical profession? Who gives every 
item and minute particular of word and fact of social blotch 
and uleer, not as the data for philosophic investigation, 
but to stir up pruriency and sella few more copies? The 
Herald alone is consistent. It is foremost in news and in en- 
terprise. It does not purse up the mouth over sham proprie- 
ties, but boldly asserts that what is done in the corner shall 
be proclaimed on the house-top; that the light of truth 
exposes the works of ignorance and darkness and purges 
out evil. But the moral papers deal in poilution, only they 
pretend to sugar-coat it nicely. It is hurtful only when 
administered as physic by a poor little paper edited by 
women: a paper so obscure that its statements are 
read in the two hemispheres, so contemptible that it takes 
all the heavy broadsides of the press to put it to silence 
and confusion. WoopuvuLL & CLAFFLIN’s alludes to painful 
reports or facts only as typical of social conditions in which 
it is desirable to diagnose causes and to apply remedies. If 
such a paper, whether its views be true or false, rightly or 
wrongly expressed, be unfit for the family circle, what sball 
he said of the columns of rapes, robberies and murders, the 
lists, by place and number, of the brothels and gambling 
houses, the divorcees and adulteries, with their minutie of 
fiith and nastiness (the Kallock trial for example), the vile 
prints to stimulate the lowest criminal propensities, the 
forgeries, rascalities and trickeries of criminals, politicians 
and adventurers of every type? Is there any editor that 
cooks and cuts telegrams to suit the purposes of cliques and 
speculators ? Does any editor prostitute his paper daily to 
malignant personalities, or make a jest of men’s reputations 
to provoke a laugh and turn in pennies? Last, though 
not least, we have the religious press which makes 
man’s relation to the Divine, and his hopes of eternal hap- 
pincss or misery, a matter of penny circulation, to be agree- 
ably relieved and diversified with polemical amenities, or 
with the latest returns of the dry-goods and money mar- 
kets. These be your Christians. Finally, with the excep- 
tion of the Herald, which may, or may not, be bad, but 
which certainly does not, as they do, carry the shameful 
mark of the beast stamped on its forehead, there is scarcely 
one paper whose columns are not at the command of rings. 
As for the editors, people know all about them. Individu- 
ally, they may not be quite as “notorious” as the Wall 
street women ; but they all have their little weaknesses and 
peculiarities. Let us once see the paper whose columns are 
sacred to truth and justice, whose praise or blame is not to 
serve a friend or to crush an enemy, and we will accept its 
judicial criticism meekly, even thankfully. Until then we 
are not to be turned from the course we have marked out. 
We appeal to the public. 


—_———————_—___——. & -———_— 


LICENSED PROSTITUTION, 


To the law lately adopted in St. Louis licensing prostitu- 
tion, and which requires that all prostitutes shall be 
registered, we would most respectfully suggest to the City 
Fathers of that progressive city, What appears to us to be 
an important amendment: That the names of the women 
should not only be registered, but published, and along 
with them the names of the men who first caused them to 
become so, and also the name and residence of every man 
who assists to sustain them in such lives. In other words, 
while compelling the registry of women, let the men also 
be shown up. We will guarantee that such a course would 
do more to suppress the “social evil’ than anything that 
has yet been attempted. 

We reprint the above from No. 15 of Volume IL. of this 
journal, because many of our readers have drawn erroneous 
conclusions respecting our indorsement of the present ex- 
isting legislation upon this subject. We have never, do not 
now, nor never expect to indorse any present existing legis- 
lation upon the Social Evil as final or just. This, however, 
does not preclude us from the advocacy of what we believe 
would be a just law, conducive to freedom and protection 
of equality. ‘This we are not yet prepared to do, believing 
there are other interests which first require to be settled. 
We will, however, say now, that we by no means claim any 
immunity for men which women should not also have, and 
that in this, as in all things else, the underlying principle of 
human rights, freedom, equality and justice, should deter- 


DETERMINED TO VOTE. 
The women of our prospective new Territory made a con- 
certed and decided onslaught on the Board of Registrars on 
Friday. They have studied the Territorial Bill, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the principles of United 
States law, and are fully convinced that the insertion of the 
word ‘‘ male” in the bill—which excludes them from voting 
—is contrary to the genius of both law and Constitution. 
Determined to ask to be registered, and to attempt to vote, 
and if refused, to carry it to the courts, and, if necessary, to 
the Supreme Court—they assembled en masse at City Hall, 
with O. D. Barrett, Fred Douglass and Professor Wedge- 
wood as legal advice and competent witnesses, and proceeded 
to the court-room én propria persone to confront the Board 
of Registrars. Mrs. Sallie Barrett led the van, supported by 
her husband on the right, and Mrs. H. C. Spencer, who had 
been the leading spirit in the matter, on the left, followed by 
the other women. They proceeded to the front otf the as- 
sembled Board, when O. D, Barrett, as spokesman, address- 
ing Col. Crocker as Chairman of the Board, said: 
“ These ladies have come to be registered.” 
Mrs. Sallie Barrett.—* We want to go where the gentlemen 
go. I wish to be registered.” 
Col. Crocker arose with gentlemanly and magisterial dig- 
nity, and attempted a response which seemed to die on _ his 
lips when his eyes surveyed the assembled multitude of 
women and men with eyes all bent on him; and a look of 
inexplicable perplexity crossed his face at the thought of 
being questioned by them each in turn; but suddenly, as if a 
bright idea had struck him, he seized a copy of the law, mount- 
eda chair, and proceeded to read the clause which designated 
who should vote. It was both solemn and ludicrous to hear 
sage lawgivers telling intelligent, educated, tax-paying women 
that only male citizens above the age of twenty-one years 
could vote, while, on either hand, ignorant, penniless men, 
who could neither read nor write, were being registered to 
assist in making the laws for them. England has long since 
acknowledged the right of her tax-paying women to vote 
and hold office. On concluding the reading, he remarked, 
that having heard the law each woman could, if she chose, 
present herself to the place of registration for her District, 
of which privilege many availed themselves. Some of the 
clerks wrote down very cheerfully the names in the manner 
prescribed by law, while others refused to do so, thus show- 
ing their personal feelings in the matter. During the day 
over seventy names of womcn were presented, of which the 
following were the principle names with the reason assigned: 

PETITION FOR REGISTRATION. 
We, the undersigned, Citizens of Washington, D. C., be- 
lieving it to be our solemn duty—a part of the allegiance we 
owe to our Maker, to our country, and to our homes—to ex- 
ercise the right of the elective franchise, hereby earnestly 
petition that our names be registered as qualified voters in 
our several districts : 


Mrs. H. E. Crosby, 
Mrs. Mary T. Corner, 


Mrs. Sarah J. Lippincott 
(Grace Greenwood), 


Mrs. Deborah B. Clarke, Mrs. Florence Riddle Bartlett, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Spencer, Miss Mary A. Riddle, 
Miss M. 8. McClure, Mrs. A. G. Riddle, 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. Mrs. E. W. Foster, 

Mrs. Sara P. Edson, Mrs. N. M. Johnson, 

Mrs. M. L. Scribner, Mrs. Mary A. Donaldson, 
Mrs. Mary A. Dennison, Mrs. Lucy A. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Mary B. Baumgras, Mrs. A. A. Henning, 
Miss A. Jennie Miles, Mrs. Jane L. Archibald, 
Mrs. L. 8. Doolittle, Miss Clara M. Archibald, 
Miss Julia A. Wilbur, Miss 8. G. Hickey, 

Mrs. Augusta E. Morris, Mrs. Carlista Hickey, 

Mrs. Ruth G. D. Havens, Mrs. Sallie 8. Barrett, 

Miss Jennie V. Jewell, Miss Belle Smith, artist, 
Mrs. Olive Freeman, Miss Rubina A. Taylor, ° 
Miss Mary Hooper, Miss Harriet P. Tinkham, 
Mrs. M. IT’. Middleton, Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing, 
Mrs. M. C. Page, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, 
Mrs. Eliza M. ‘Tibbetts, Mrs. Maria T. Stoddard, 
Miss Carrie Ketchum, Mrs. Ann M. Boyle, 

Mrs. C. W. Campbell, Mrs. Caroline B. Winston, 
Mrs. B. F. Evans, Mrs. Amanda Wall (col’d), 
Mrs. A. E. Newton, Mrs. M. Anderson (col’d), 
Mrs. M. W. Browne, Mrs. Ruth C. Dennison, 
Mrs. 8. W. Aiken, Mrs. Maggie Finney, 

Miss Susan A. Edson, Mrs. Lydia L. Hall, 

Mrs. Sarah E. Webster, Mrs. Caroline Risley, 
Mrs. Mary M. Courtenay, Mrs. Annie E. Prail, 

Mrs. Lavongie Mark, Mrs. M. E. Hill, 

Mrs. Eliza Ann Pach, Mrs. Julia H. Grey, 

Mrs. H. E. Crosby, Mrs. Ada E. Spurgeon, 
Mrs. Alice R. Westfall, Mrs. Joanna Kelley, 

Mrs. C. A. Jewell, Mrs. Virtue Smith, 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Edson, Mrs. 8. R. Harper, 

Miss Maggie E. Saxton, Mrs. A. Browne, 


Mrs. Elizabeth E. Wilson, Mrs. M. E. Pral). 
Mrs. Alice Westfall, 

After the mock registration, the ladies retired in good 
order down the broad steps, and, after a little consultation, 
disappeared, some in carriages and some on foot, to their 
several homes. But the labors of the day were not yet com- 
plete. Dr. Mary E. Walker, not to be outdone in any good 
thing, and who had been among the first on the spot, drove 
up with a carriage-load of women for registration, Which was 
twice repeated, and in connection with which some amusing 
incidents occurred. Of course all of the wiseacres see the 
purport of this demonstration, and with “all of the law and 
the prophets”’ on the side of the women, the end is not far 
distant. 

On Saturday an old lady, aged seventy-two years, named 
Ann Hearney, from the Nineteenth District, presented her- 
self for registration, and on being rejected, said she wanted 


On Tuesday, the women who presented themselves for 
registration will join issue in securing a mandamus from the 
Supreme Court to be served on the Board of Registrars, to 
show cause why they are not permitted to register. If still 
refused, it wlll be carried to the courts. 
All of the women who have presented themselves for reg- 
istration will also present themselves at the polls. 

? 
{From the Xenia Torchlight.] 


HOW SOME OHIO LADIES ATTEMPTED TO 
VOTE. 





Some twenty ladies presented themselves at the Yellow 
Springs poll,and demanded of the judges of election that 
their ballot be received. The judges declined, and invited 
them into aroom to discuss the matter. They complied, 
and for an hour the matter was argued pro and con. The 
ladies insisted that the Fifteenth Amendment repealed so 
much of the Fourteenth Amendment as would secm to re- 
fuse to women all the rights of citizenship. The trustees 
read the law, and said they must adhere to their oath. The 
ladies called upon a professor of Antioch College to argue 
their case, which he did at some length, claiming that “ citi- 
zen” meant both men and women. But it availed nothing. 
The trustees refused, whereupon the ladies withdrew, 
saying they wanted the pleasure of casting their votes on 
the table if not in the ballot-box, when it was observed that 
the Board of Trustees would keep the ballots as memorials 
of the first attempt of ladies to vote in Ohio. It must here 
be stated that those ladies were ladies of the first circles. 
No other twenty ladies could be found with higher attain- 
ments, more scientific minds, more moral worth. Nearly ail 
of them are connected with Antioch College. The whole inter 
view was conducted according to the most strict principles 
of etiquette. Not ajar or unpleasunt word was heard. The 
names of some of the Jadies who engaged in this unlawful 
outbreak are Mrs. Tucker, Botsford, Hirst, Westen, Darley, 
Lilly, Beals and Chamberlain, and the Misses Rice, Hirst, 
DeNormandie, Hume, Reed, Holden and Beal. These ladies 
will at once proceed to prosecute the judges. An interest- 
ing time is expected. 
ee ee 

[For Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly. | 


MORE INSULTS. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 

Thanks to the powers that be, that women now have an 
avenue through which to discharge their pent-up feelings of 
indignation at the gross insults that are daily perpetraied 
upon them by our immaculate and spotless sons of Adam, 
our “ lords of creation,’ who claim to be our “ protectors” 
and ‘“ superiors.” 

Insult No 1. A well-known and estimable lady of my 
acquaintance, and for years a successiul teacher throughout 
the Southwest, applied to the superintendent of one of the 
adjoining counties for a certificate ; but before this could be 
obtained, as some of the members had previously ascer- 
tained that she was a divorced wife, she must needs sub- 
mit to a private interview with the chief director, and ex- 
plain to his entire satisfaction the cause of her separation 
from her husband, as they desired a moral and respectable 
preceptress to instruct their children, and this, too, when 
she was well known and esteemed among friends in an ad- 
joining neighborhood, to whom they might have easily ap- 
plied for a certificate of her moral character, and thus saved 
her the pain and embarrassment of such unnecessary and 
unpleasant explanations to entire strangers. It is not only 
right, but it is absolutely necessary in my estimation, that 
patrons should secure moral and apright instructors to edu- 
cate their children, if they would have them educated us 
they should be; but why,in the name of all that is good 
and just, supreme judges of feminine morality do not your 
rigid examinations and cross questions apply equally to the 
male divored population of society as to ihe female ? 

Thedivorced husband of the above-named lady was a well- 
known libertine ; but who stood at the entrance of the legis- 
lative balls, and authoritatively demanded a certificate of his 
moral character ere they permitted him to take a seat among 
the honorary members of that august and upright (%) as- 
sembly ? 

Is there to be one code of morals for man, and another 
for woman? and must a woman thus be held accountable for 
& man’s misdeeds ? 

Insult No.2. Another estimable and highly respectable 
lady, residing in the Southwest, applied for a school, and 
obtained it, without being subjected to the above humiliating 
and harrowing method of proving her own good character 
(she was also a divorced wife); but it seems the trying time 
was yet to come with her in a manner quite unexpected. 

She requested the Board of Directors to increase her 
wages. hey did so, but she must first pass through the fire 
of insult to prove herself the true metal, ere it was granted. 

The immaculate judge (one of the chief directors or super- 
indent) called upon the lady, requested a private interview, 
cust Out some vague inuendoes, which the lady failed at 
once to comprehend, supposing him to be a man of upright- 
ness and respectability, and finally ended by making her in- 
decent overtures, promising her an increase of her salary by 
her compliance with his diabolical request. Astounded and 
angered, she resented with indignity such -base offers, and 
was about to retire with disgust from his presence, when he 
changed his tactics, and expressed much pleasure at tie 
lady’s dignified conduct, informing her that this was but an 
artifice of his to prove her genuine morality and virtuous 
principles; and yet this man, this judge of female morality, 
was a member of the Methodist Church, and in good stand- 
ing (?) although it seems this was by no means the first of- 
fence of the kind committed on his part. Are you, mascu 
line autocrats, then, so pure and refined that you must needs 
set yourselves up as judges and criterions tor poor, degen- 
erate womankind ? How many, think you, among you would- 
be “lords of creation” that would stand the test or run the 
gauntlet of such ordeals of moral inspection, unharmed or 
unsullied ? Can you, Mr. Superintendent of said school, who 
dared to question an innocent woman, assert your own pu. 
rity and moral rectitude unblushingly ? We should be 
pleased to know *‘ by what.aw of morals a woman is com- 
pelled to be purer than aman.” We would most earnestly 
request our masculine friends and “ protectors”’ to cease their 
prating about feminine virtues and feminine purity unti! 
they give us some better evidences in future of their own 
purity and uprightness. Then, and not till then, will it be 
proper or just for them to sit in judgment ayainst us. 








mine everything. 
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her name added to the list of rejected women. 


J. A. H.C 
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“HOE YOUR OWN ROW.” 


BY ALICE CARY. 


I think there are some maxims 
Under the sun, 
Scarce worth preservation : 
But here, boys, is one 
So sound and so simple 
*Tis worth while to know ; 
And allin the single line, 
lloe your own row ! 


If you want to have riches, 
And want to have friends, 
Don't trample the means down 
And look for the ends; 

But always remember 
Wherever you go, 

The wisdom of practicing, 
Iloe your own row! 


Don't just sit and pray 
For increase of your store, 

But work; who will help himself, 
Heaven helps more. 

The weeds while your sleeping 
Will come up and grow, 

But if you would have the 
Fall ear, you must hoe! 


Nor will it do only 
To hoe out the weeds, 
You must make your ground mellow 
And put in the seeds; 
And when the young blade 
Pushes through, you must know 
There is nothing will strengthen 
[ts growth like the hoe! 


There is no use of saying 
What will be, will be; 

Once try it, my lack-brain, 
And then you will aee! 

Why, just small potatoes, 
And few in a row: 

You'd better take hold, then, 
And honestly hoe! 


A good many workers 
I've known in my time— 
Some builders of housea, 
Some builders of rhyme; 
And they that were prospered, 
Were prospered, I know, 
By the intent and meaning of 
Iloe your own row! 


{ have known, too, a good many 
Idiers, who said, 
I've aright to my living, 
The world owes me bread. 
A right! lazy lubber! 
A thousand times, No! 
Tis his, and his only 
Who hoes his own row. 
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WHERE TO WORSHIP. 


Below is a portion of a colloguium which I have taken 
from the novel entiled “ Lothair.” Perhaps some of your 
readers may not have read it—the sentiments of Theodora 
please me—will you please print, and oblige 

Horace DREssEr. 


‘* But what is an heroic purpose?” exclaimed Lothair. 
“Tustead of being here to-night, 1 ought, perhaps, to have 
been present at a religious function of the highest and 
deepest import, which might have influenced my destiny 
and led to something heroic. But my mind is uncertain and 
unsettled. I speak to you without reserve, for my heart always 
entirely opens to you, and I havea sort of unlimited confi- 
dence in your judgment. Besides, I have never forgotten 
What you said at Oxford about religion—that you could not 
conceive society without religion. 1t is what I feel myself, 
und most strongly; and yet tuere never was a period when 
religion Was So assailed. ‘here is no doubt the atheists are 
boluer, are more completely organized, both as to intellec- 
tual and even physical force, than ever was known. I have 
heard that from the highest uuthority. For my own part, 
1 think | am prepared to die tor Divine truth. I have ex- 
amined myself severely, but I do not think I should falter. 
Indeed, can there be for mana nobler duty than to be the 
champion of God? But then the question of the churches 
interteres. If there were only only one church, I could see 
my way. Without a church there can be no true religion, 
because otherwise you have no security for the truth. 1 am 
w member of the Church of England, and when I was at 
Oxford | thought the Anglican view might be sustained. 
But, of late, l have given my mind deeply w these matters; 
for, after all, they are the only matters a man should think 
of; and, I confess to you, the claim of Rome to orthodoxy 
seems to me irresistible.” 

‘“You make no distinction, then, between religion and 
orthodoxy ?” said Theodora. 

‘* Certainly, | make no difference.” 

“And yet what is orthodox at Dover is not orthodox at 
Calais or Ostend. I should be sorry to think that, because 
there was no orthodoxy in Belgium or France, there was no 
religion.” 

* Yes,” said Lothair, “I think I see what you mean.” 

“Then, again, if we go further,’ continued Theodora, 
‘‘ there is the whole of the East ; that certainly is not ortho- 
dox, according to your views. You may not agree with all 
on any Of their opinions, but you could scarcely maintain 
that, as Communities, they are irreligious.”’ 

‘* Well, you could not, certainly,” said Lothair. 

‘So you see,” said Theodora, * what is called orthodoxy 
has very little to do with religion ; and a person may be 
very religious without holding the same dogmas as yourself, 
or, a8 some think, without holding any.” 

‘* According to you, then,” said Lothair, “the Anglican 
view might be maintained.” 


’ 





“I do not know what the Anglican view is,’ said Theo- 
dora, “ldo not belong to the Roman or to the Anglican 
Church.” 

“ And yet, you are very religious,” said Lothair. 

‘*T hope so; I try to be so; and when I tail in any duty, 
it is not the fault of my religion. I never deceive myself into 
that: 1 know it is my own fault.” 

There was a piuse; but they walked on. The soft splen- 
dor of the scene and all its accessories, the moonlight, and 
the fragrance, and the talling waters, wonderfully bewitched 
the spirit of the young Lothair. 

“ "There is nothing t wun not tell you,” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, turning to Theodora. “ And sometimes I think 
there is nothing you would not tell me. Tell me, then, I 
entreat you, What is your religion?” 

“ The true religion, I think,’ said Theodora. “ 1 worship 
in a church where I believe God dwells, and dwells for my 
guidance and my good—my CONSCIENCE.” 

“Your conscience may be divine,” said Lothair; “and I 
believe it is; but the consciences of other persons are not 
divine, and what is to guide them, and what is to prevent or 
mitigate the evil they would perpetrate ?” 

“T have never heard from priests,” said Theodora, “ any- 
truth which my conscience had not revealed to me. They 
use different language from what I use, but I find, after a 
time, that we mean the same thing. What I call time they 
call eternity ; when they describe heaven, they givea picture 
of earth, and beings whom they style divine, they invest 
with all the attributes of humanity.” 


———-—~ _ -*+ on —_ 


LETTER FROM RIVERSIDE, SAN BERNARDINO 
CO., CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CoLony, Feb., 1870. 


The door is open; there are no fires in the house, and yon- 
der northward, is along range of mountains blue with distance 
and white with snow—* beautiful snow ” here emphatically, 
because its frost cannot biie, and there it lies every day and 
all day ‘‘a thing of beauty.” How beautifully diversified are 
their undulations, What freaks in their young days those 
solemn mountains must have played! what gambols and 
frolics! but that passed away “long, long ago,” and there 
they stand with their white heads silent and dignified. 

Wind is indigenous to this country; in all weathers and at 
all temperatures its voice is ever heard; it gently whispers 
as it creeps Close to the valley in day time, or as it blows in a 
hoarse, loud, devil-may-care style at night and in the morn- 
ing. In the winter season at least, how warm soever may be 
the weather, the wind is kindly cool, insomuch that one 
chills at the least touch of its icy hand as it comes from over 
the snow-tipped mountains, the hightst of which is said al- 
most to reach the line of perpetual snow. 

Mice also are indigenous and larger than their Eastern 
relatives. It is evident that for several generations water in 
a collective form has been to them an unknown substance, 
and when thus presented is regarded as a solid; for we have 
only to set on the floor a pan of water at night and in they 
plunge with a not blissful ignorance. 

On last Thursday we went up the Santa Anna River to see 
the works of the company. They are making ditches to ir- 
rigate 8,700 acres of their own land besides some thousands 
of acres of Government land. 

Well, now behold ourselves and four children, from eight 
months to ten years, in a wagon drawn by two black horses. 
It is about 8 a. M., a little cool, the sun shining brightly. Off 
we go, down to the great city of “ Riverside,” that is to be, 
and then along the * main street,” with fine broad side-walks 
and fine dwellings ornamented with orange and lemon trees, 
etc.—only in embryo, however, as the trees are not yet planted 
and the materials for the fine dwellings, as a general thing, 
have not as yet done all their growing. 

One mile trom our residence brought us to the boundary 
line of the village or city; we pass through it and still keep 
on; it is just comfortably warm now. Sheep with their 
lambs spet the valley here and there, and as we ascenda 
short roll of the prairie they are alongside of us ba-a-a-ahing. 
We then saw a mesquite tree, which produces a sort of long 
pod or bean that the cattle all around come to eat for its 
medicinal qualities, as it is supposed. In shape it was much 
like a young apple tree. Ou our left the river meandered 
among very small cotton-wood and willows. In Washing- 
ton we should call it mere brush: but I was nevertheless 
greatly refreshed by the sight of something green—some- 
thing belonging to the vegetable kingdom in this land of 
drought. 

How fine the mountains, ever changing their aspect. One 
ought to bave wings or fast horses to live in this part of Cali- 
fornia. But hark! the meadow larks are singing. Oh de- 
licious sound! After being a prisoner in a small cottage in 
the middle of a vast sea-like valley, it does seem good to 
move rapidly—especially is this the case in California, every- 
thing being so novel and the air so bracing and pleasant. 
Then, too, there is no fear of rain; every one would be glad 
to take a drenching if thereby they could bring rain. 

But here we are at a Mexican village. Whata place! All 
adobe houses of one story; mud houses I call them. Yon- 
der, under a rough porch, are women, children and dogs 
sunning themselves. See the long, straight hair of the wo- 
men hanging down their backs. But here is an aristocratic 
place—a few sticks here and there indicating a garden in 
front, and a cluster of steps in the centre which attract our 
attention indicate flowers. “ Bow, wow, wow!” out come 
dogs by the score; on yoes our team; we are outof the 
village. 

‘* What are you going to do with this Mexican village?” 
(Jurupa is the name) we ask of one of the company. “ We 
have done nothing yet; by and by we shall give them notice 
to quit, and then some of them may buy their places.” 

I should have said that in the early part of our journey 
we passed the ruins of an old adobe house, situated ona 
point of rocks stretching into the river. The proprietor, 
who owned a tract of land three miles square—a Mexican 
grant—was murdered by Mexicans, 

Now we have turned into a shady road, trees, or apolo- 
gies therefor, growing an each side. On one side there is a 
clear running stream of water. ‘There is a castor-oil bean 
tree three years old ; trunk about six inches in diameter. 
The trees on this road are cut down for fire-wood ; hence 
their tangled, ragg:d appearance ; they grow again very 
rapidly. Two large wooden crosses ure laid against the 
rocks. Is it the designation of a yrave? or was some 
murder committed here * 

The Indians, like the Mexicans, are Catholics—having 
been long ago converted by the Jesuits and made to work. 
Yesterday an Indian brought a load of pumpkins to sell. He 
could not speak English,and no one understood his con- 





glomeration of Indian and Spanish. What was to be done 

Finally, a gentleman, wishing to purchase, took money out 
of his pocket, laid some on the pumpkins and some on each 
bag of corn. The Indian looked at the money a mo 
ment, took it in his bands, then smiled, nodded his head, 
shook hands with the gentleman, and, after cCelivering his 
load, went away rejoicing—an example of the saying that 
‘* Money speaks all languages.” 

As we passed along the shady road I observed some 
Indians at work on the ditches. Their color is very dark, 
almost black ; but they have a rather pleasant expression. 

While I have been talking the wagon has reached the 
“camp,” as the place is called where the men working on 
the irrigating canals eat and sleep. Two stoves are in full 
blast; almost a bushel of peaches are being stewed in one 
large kettle; both ovens are full, one of meat, the other of 
bread. Two huge coftee-pots stand empty on the floor. 
More bread is fermenting behind the stove in two large 
pans. But the butcher has come, and the doctor calls us to 
see the meat, a bullock and a half. Four men took it out 
of the wagon and hung it on eight hooks against the side 
of the building. No tear of its tainting, as the air will dry 
it, and the wolves or coy..es cannot reach it. It will 
keep fresh for a week or two, it needed ; but the same quan- 
tity is brought twice a week. 

To return, however, to our observations in the kitchen, or 
rather in the shed—for all the culinary work is done in an 
open shed—three men do all the cooking for seventy per 
sons, bread-making included, and very good bread it is. 

Opposite the camp, on the side of the river, is the “ corral.” 
Thither we went to let the children roll among the “ hay,” 
as they call unthreshed wheat and oats. While we were 
talking and eating wheat Jessie and Earnest disappeared ; 
but, thinking they were enjoying themselves among the 
hay, as we were, no alarm was felt. By-and-by they made 
their appearance, up to their knees in what looked like 
mud; but the littl “scaramouches” had been in the 
quicksand which partly constitutes the river-bed. Earnest 
had sunk to his knees, and Jessie had sunk by pulling him 
out. Had they sunk completely we should never have 
known what had become of them. 

After a hearty luncheon we went to roam among the 
mountains in the vicinity,commencing in the dry bed of 
a stream down which the water evidently pours on the rare 
eecusion of a heavy rain. Two years ago there was # 
flood, of which we tind frequent indications. There was 
abundance of quartz, and a sort of conglomerate ot horn- 
blende and schist, but hardly any indications of vegetable or 
animal life, except dried sage-brush. Were we translated to 
the moon, or were we mvoonstruck? Nevertheless, it was 
delightful to be away from the everlasting valley in which 
we reside, and to feel ourselves as private as if in the moon, 
and to be 30 close to the mother-heart of nature. .. Up, 
up, we go, the walls of the channel becoming higher and 
higher. Then,the stream-bed dividing or becoming nat 
rower, we leave all the children together to kill wild-cats, 
coyotes or any other terrible animal that may come along, 
and away go Lizzie and I through the narrow pass, up, up 
and along, until we come to ahuge mountain. Lizzie runs 
ahead and out of sight to explore, but, becoming feartul 
that some wild animals may be lurking about, presently 
returns. Then, down, down, we retrace our steps to the 
wee treasures. 

On returning to camp we madea meal of their nice bread, 
beef, peaches and coffve, which tasted deliciousiy atter our 
mountain ramble. 

Tis canal or ditch, to irrigate the land of the company, is 
commenced nine miles from the extreme portion of their 
purchase! How intensely I enjoyed the walk along the 
canal, which has literally been cut out of the mountain, the 
high, naked walls of which, thus laid bare, showed the veins 
ef quartz that had been injected in the interstices of the 
rocks, varying from one to thirty inches in diameter. In 
one place there had been a huge slide, a mountain having 
slipped trem its camping ground. The component rocks 
were loose and disjointed, making one a little fearful that 
some day they might move a little further. In many places 
I observed that we could break the hornblende as other 
rocks between our fingers. Do the rocks grow old and die” 
Again, there is this peculiarity: nowhere so much as in this 
vicinity have the rocks impressed me as being old—old and 
worn, ready to crumble into the valleys as into graves. Did 
rains and frosts occur here to the same extent and with the 
same intensity as in the East, these white-headed moun- 
tains would soon be buried in the valleys. 

On to the side of the canal again, high mountains on my 
right and the river away down on my lett, mountains—bluc, 
brown and yellow—every where; the voices of the meadow 
larks, like bob-o-links almost, rose on the air from the bit of 
green growicg on the marshes, which extend some distance 
on each side of the river. At this moment | thought of thi 
Eastern and Middle States. ©, beautiful woods and charm 
ing landscapes, the bliss which had been often mine to ram 
ble in wood and dell, and I longed—oh, how | longed !—to 
be there. What matter if it was winter—if snow and trost 
were on the ground—there were the grand old woods; and 
even if their wide-spreading branches were bare, we knew 
well that they only slept, and that by-and-by the spring 
would come and then the leaves would come out one by 
one; and oh, the bliss of spring and the fine sunny days! 
Yes, there is a charm in the succession of seasons; but how 
like a metallic face With a smirking smile was this Calitor 
nia!—no expression, BO Variation !—and thus must it remain 
until the great cycle of time, which may be millions of ages 
hence, shali finish a beautiful picture just begun. Irrigation 
may make some oasis in this more than half desert; but riv- 
ers being far from numerous, even possibilities are very lim 
ited. The few trees naturally growing in the valley look as 
if they had worked v¢ ry hard to accomplish very little, wha 
so fee] ashamed of themsclves for not having done better, 

ANNIE DENTON CRIDGE 
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ALEXANDER T. Strewart.—A New York correspondent of 
the New Bedtord (Mass.) Mercury has picked up the follow- 
ing bit of gossip: ‘* It is whispered in newspaper circles that 
the next issue of WoopncLe & CFrAFLIN’s WEEKLY is to 


contain a terrible erpose of A. T. Stewart, who, it is said, 


was so indiscreet as to make a remark “in company,” re 
flecting somewhat upon Mrs. Woodhull, which so incensed 
the lady broker that she at once set about demonstrating th: 
truth of the old adage “ that people who Ifve in glass hous 
should never throw stones.” By the aid of detectives and 
careful investigations, she has succeeded, it 18 rumored, in 
dishing up a fine story of the “naughty, naughty man” By 
all accounts “ Hunted Down” would be an appropriate head 
ing for her scathing article on the merchant prince, who as 
yet remains in blissful ignorance of the storm about to fal] 
upon his devoted head.” 
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MOTHERHOOD. The many instances of well-developed and highly-endowed | attraction is, therefore, one of benefit or injury according as 
offspring not indebted to maternal influence for anything | it is hallowed and elevated by affection, controlled and 
| ITS POWER OVER HUMAN DESTINY. but the first impulse of life prove that the maternal function | guided by reason and conscience, or as it is simply sought in 
) anes is not dependent upon the co-operation of the pa- | selfish physical gratification. Give him these thoughts to 
i . BY MRS. L. B. CHANDLER. ternal for the fulfillment of its office. Through the self- | revolve and re-revolve. They cannot poison the sources of 
Hi The divinity of motherhood has stamped itself deep in the renunciation by which true motherhood gives its life for the | thought and feeling as will the premature disclosures of the 
i | sentiments of humanity, and to its silent power is society child it strikes its roots deep through the soil of selfishness stable, and the low, obscene hints of minds alike ignorant 
at largely indebted for the conserving purity which lifts it above into the heart of divinest love. To motherhood, by every with himself of the true relations of Sex and marriage, but 
i the sphere of utterly degrading selfishness and passion. quality of fitness for that office, belongs the sacred obligation stimulated by unguided passion to discuss and dwell upon 
it But how much greater might be the power of an enlightened, to secure to itself the best conditions for developing in these topics. Teach him that the offices of the generative 
i | informed motherhood, working intelligently in the recesses healthy proportwone the forms she shall bring forth, and of | organs belong to the period of maturity and should be held 
i Ht of her soul, with the creative energies operating within her ee those intrusted to her charge in all those delicate sacred to the ennobling relation of marriage, and “a pe 
i vy to buf the house of leah forthe Snort tenant; |] om ial duetane which atthe springs of existence and Jia fearful penalty in the ls of beg tached oo 
i i} : wes Rak mapeets Pay meee See ae nee ee eee motherhood of pt 1 ria r P as a tin 3 th r of rte tl vi ite yrope comabderaition of : more compre- 
i) a wisely to feed and clothe, but to instruct her precious ; O-Gay! GEBl tO US Sppeaing AEY7 vow Wore oe een) a 
ae 


charge in all the laws pertaining to its well-being, physical miserable bodies and still more niserable souls—all dis- 
and psychical—especially those laws which involve the cordant from the psychological conditions bearing upon 
relations and uses of sex and the responsibilities of parent- them back to the moment of conception, when a frenzied 
age—and which affect the fundamental relation of life, | P“!0™ perhaps—and stimulated by alcohol on the part of 
marriage—the intelligent understanding of which is the only one parent and a sickening terror in the heart of the other 
safeguard from the perils of shipwrecked health and legal- lest maternity should ensue—ushered into being te house ol 
ized prostitution or licentiousness. The divinity of self- flesh, and imprinted de ep in every fibre of its being during 
abnegation, which inheres in true motherhood, is the most the months of gestation the revulsion of the mother’s soul — 
fitting conveyance for the vital truths so long and so largely perhaps the murderous desire against its life—and, “ best— 
withheld in the past. only & conscientious acquiescence in the undesired condition 

In the hope that the word I may speak shall quicken some wi. gwen upon her. No marvel that murderers are born, 
thought now dormant, and inspire some will, now feeble _— only that more are not thrust dang society ; $0 many 
because unmoved by courage, I come before you, my sisters, eee — of the constant effort of the mother to 
fecling how weak is my appeal in comparison with the im- quench the life before it reaches maturity. 
portance of the subject—a subject whose scope is co-exten- 
sive with the length and breadth and depth and height of 
human life. I wish to treat the subject of motherhood from 
ni standpoint underlying all relations tending to and spring- 
ing from marriage, and the duties especially neglected in 


pnnewenn is 


hensive treatment than present limits will permit. The de- 
structive effects of this vice and its fearful prevalence should 
fasten upon mother conscience a sense of responsibility to 
be thoroughly informed of the tendencies and habits, the 
influences and suggestions, which may lead her children 
into its path of destruction. Also, the inquiry whence come 
the physical conditions which even in infancy would induce 
this practice before the suggestions or examples of 
outside influence could have called it into exercise. It is 
not safe to trust to the innecence of childhood. Fearful 
inroads may be wrought upon that purity by example before 
you suspect, and while you are trusting to its ignorance. 
The shocking case not long since brought to light of a cler- 
gyman who had for fourteen years enjoyed the confidence 
On motherhood desired, all the energies of soul as well as of a community in a New England village, and had for 
body contributing to the new life, and provided with condi- several years taught young boys this terrible practice—both 
tions in accordance with physiological and psychical law— | UP? oe See Pe ee permed ie raxeghad 
motherhood fitted to instruct and courageous to pertorm its mistakable tones the mother whose tender child may at any 
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duties—is the only possible hope for the consummation of a a be exposed ses such — oe | be 99 — ral 
a teaching and practice, and seck to demonstrate its office as | divine order of society upon earth, and through it alone can | “!osure came and inquiry —— snagecencs : . . ~ " ° oo 
if tb maker of such conditions es shall secure true marriage, | the kingdom of Heaven come to be established. All reform- evils resulting could hardly be — i = pone 
if | | continent husbands, self-protecting wives, voluntary andj atory efforts not commencing here lack the basis of perma- shrank appalled from an estimate. That some children 
: H | intelligent parentage, and thus build the only permanent | nency. To build human society (which is by the divine law hed been prematuriy sonengnee 30 _ agg — errs: 
th tay foundation for human advancement, either in society or] written in our being, and by human regulation the function and how deep-rooted _— 0 caeete & rere — apenee 
i i state. of marriage) upon the basis of righteousness, we must first time only = CHtereenen. the arly wwe a 77 oe 
Bi The young mother of to-day needs an inspiration of de- | go down deep to the causes which form the dawning of ex- | PY Mothers Is the only surety for pure habits, wad the only 
Wi Aino vout courage safely, to guide her bark of precious freight | istence, operate continually toward the harmony and purity | S@feguard against the contamination of vicious examples. As 
Y i \ upon the bosom of that swelling tide of inquiry which can of right relations, and the introduction of pure elements into the years we on, holding through this intelligent seemed 
4 i ‘ no longer be stifled, nor should be if it could. Man has | the social fabric, or the discord and perversion which must — the confidence and respect of — child, he will, in ma- 
if if ts y discovered that the animal kingdom below him is capable of | ensue upon those controlled by ignorant and unguided pas- ne manhood, gladly counee! _— one an tangs “9 ry 
i H ie af extensive improvement. He experiments, forms associa- | sion. As motherhood alone is capable of comprehending all and, pestaee pes reauee Tigers i ~ mapattes — 
i ita} tions, compares experiences to aid in securing the highest | the considerations bearing upon human reproduction, it is | ¥#!! prepare him to enter the married state conscious of the 
t i a | results in producing the beast which perisheth. Even the | evidently the divine regulation that woman should discover parry of conditions which shows Ramos M, ane Se Wamome 
H 4 | filthy swine shares his profound investigations. But through and promulgate the laws of maternity and the conditions ne- which should govern all relations, and the oueevenee of 
i: ; \ i all these centuries of the Christian era the subject of human | Cessary for the highest development of the physical forms, which or alone preserve the unabated Pear a precip 
| it culture has waited for consideration. not only but the spiritual tendencies of those to whom she | Which lift it above the lowest level of prostitution and Ii- 
mh Till within a short period physiology has formed no part | gives birth. In this generation we cannot expect to attain | Centiousness. Teach him that the mastery of passion will 
i i of the education of parents, and the simplest elements of | results which can only be reached through enlightenment nites the ana wanes “ sys te po sennege ri — o 
H \ anatomy have been unknown to mothers. Maidens have | embodied in life. I charge you by all the hopes ye cherish sulting from aa eT ye a na ate! ' : petal 
| | entered upon the possibilities of maternity without the | for those ye have horne to rouse yourselves from the inertia — Tell —_ as ad on — ie = — Ps tees 
i | slightest information regarding the structure of their bodies, | of the past and work with God for the coming generations irri - ry — gS wn ot ni “7 bo! = ae 
H H i still less of the process of fetal development and an intelli- | by properly informing yourselves and faithfully instructing viosatsom bes Te a on pie a 7. . : 4 , . i. 
iF H We gent understanding of the inevitable injuries attending its | your children. Commence where the first tendency to in- sistently, in rere wc _ order ipa 
Ht th : arrest, and what would be ludicrous were it not so sad— | quiry begins in regard to the wonderful mystery to child- for the sacred office oF permet " eetagta ratiapen! weil 
7 t ignorant even of the condtions of parturition. Several hood, Where the babies come from. It is often here the first pat See by can vi ted ga psi kegel ade “6 — 
i H instances have come to my knowledge of young mothers | 1mpure thoughts take root and the first lessons in falsehood phy nical vag pe hs appellee. cae ~—F ig *4 
i ( ae} who really supposed their delivery was to be accomplished | are taught. Such flimsy and easily-fathomed falsehoods as renee _ a pec arecaticn ty > Siete eda . aod — 
te by a surgical operation, are wickedly offered to their questionings only serve to con- nity — After cat ne OS SHOR A WHS HOt ae 
| H ; But more than all to be lamented is the almost total want | V€y to them a vague impression of something not worthy of = — * rth cbaae mcg? ue any an yt _ 
Pais of instruction in regard to the wise regulation of conjugal | Straightforward replies or to be concealed because not fit to yan et Oe ore er ne vege pte ALE 
oe commerce—that instruction which by every consideration of | 5€ Spoken. A child gf average intelligence intuitively fa- vised ‘om — by pie nage oe ace accggt — 
nul the fitness of the mother’s position toward her offspring— thoms the deceit and draws conclusions according to the ac- er - — re a f ga Py a sal 
, / wt holding inthe nature of her being the keys to the inmost uivity of its imagination at the time. The effect of this aed ee eee poser se ee 
ij \ f life of her child—she should impart, and which, if in the tice of concealment and falsehood is disastrous in connection 5 ; k re da 
, | 4 possession of the sons and daughters, might save to many | With the deficiency of later teaching, and the impure sources [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
EB Bat the wreck of health and happiness which often attends the from which boys especially are informed in regard to repro- Bis Gd 
; } watesd lt teinial hn ductive agencies. On account of the impressions of cbild- eae a Aa\0 
Be I charge it upon an ignorant motherhood—a motherhood | hod resulting the office of maternity is degraded and moth- be ~ecagg ihn weneewrne — - wgsthcconggray tk we “0 
ah not yet conscious of its high duties, its far-reaching, God- | ¢Thood fails to command the high reverence which is its sree 7 — vee - ~~ ” ret eae ae parnes 
Tet endowed powers—that this deplorable ignorance, this fear-| due. It is far better to teach children so soon and so much aside from the Ku-Klux and caapet-nng oe © one ° 
{ | ful prostitution of the marriage bed, this degenerated and | 8 they can comprehend, and, when too young, that when look at the Women Sullrage question. Hie ‘acetiously re- 
i Ht degenerating standard of physical womanhood and all its | ey can understand they shall be informed. The next point | marks: 
Pi attendant evils surges over our broad country like a besom | Of danger is incipient youth, and sometimes wise teaching | The masculine petticoats are making lively war for the 
i 4 of destruction. Why has not man sought out the means of | Should anticipate this period before childhood is passed ; but ballot. ae nt gpecneggend x we aa soy anes agent tg 
' i developing and perfecting human forms as well as the ani- especially when the sexual system begins to develop and all ly * oH "mie knows “ rest .. her pe ae yore 
a mal kingdom below him? Because,in the nature of his | he mysterious surging of flesh and spirit shadows forth the 
13 


for feminine freedom. The dulcet sisters, Woodhull & Clat- 
being, it is not his province. The very mistaken assumption | O™Ming physical manhood and womanhood and their co-| lin, spread their WEEKLY, and bombard Congress and im- 


‘hich man has set for > male ge : operation to perfect each other and perpetuate the species pressible Congressmen with indefatigable audacity, bewil- 
i Pe ty ) ) < r bd . . . ‘ . ~ . 

which man has set forth, that the male germ contains all on. P dering fascination and constitutional strongmindedness of 

the formative power, and the maternal function is simply Here, O mother! I entreat you, put forth thy soul’s ener- | argument, for a hearing. We have not heard trom Tom 

that of a receptacle and proper security to its operation, } gies to save thy boy from the polluting influences of those 
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Speer, but the chances are that the fair Woodhull has pulled 
ay proves the inability of man to perceive the sphere of ma-| low and vulgar associations which will surely beset him and | the wool over his orbs. We know she did the business for 
tad: sentaal Remit ands dienes “tiah ten atk ellie | hich centien sistant a ly offer hi Motherhood | 2 YOU2S susceptible lawyer of Atlanta. Young and Price 
‘i ernal function and its attributes. God has not written in| which masculine society can only offer him. Motherhood | an4 our other tough, stiff-lipped, flinty Georgia Congress- 
i : the constitution of masculinity its powers nor faculties, nor | alone can instruct with a power of purity which can save 
eal 


als 
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men may have withstood her charms, but we fear to hear 
its condition toward offspring—the conditions whieh make | from the degradation of low thoughts and vulgar sugges- | from them. 


it possible for man to perceive the purity of being and attain | tions. There is a link betwixt the soul of mother and child 
the altitude of receptivity, which is the opportunity for the | which conveys a language more potent than can be uttered 
advancing unfoldment of human life. in words, ‘Teach thy boy from that fountain within thyself 
In maternity alone can the conditions important to ma- | whence his nature has drawn its purest tendencies, those les- 
Pe i ternity be experienced, and, through this experience, re- | sons of knowledge concerning physical conditions which un- 
ae vealed. They are not within the scope of intellect alone. | fold in the process of growth and maturity and which he 
That laboratory of the Divine Artist, motherhood, is one | sorely needs for guidance through the peculiar period which 
whose secrets cannot be fathomed by man; he can only | is neither boyhood nor manhood. Teach him that though 


ep wait at the portal. the means of reproduction are the same in the animal and | among the personal items of some of our exchanges : 

| human kingdoms, marriage exalts the condition in human-| “ Victoria Woodhull” is the title of a new brand of Pitts- 
ity because a spiritual relation is involved, which, uniting | burg whisky. 

soul as well as body, lifts the attraction above the physical 
relation which is only animal. Teach him that the sexual 





‘The editor of the Constitution might as well understand 
that it is not our purpose to pull wool over any man’s eyes. 
On the contrary, we seek to enlighten and straighten all 
cramped and crabbed minds like that of the person who 
wrote the above. And we intend to do it, too. 
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Nor so Bap as Ir Micutr Br.—We find the following 





The responsibility and co-working influence of paternity 
are by no means to be left out of account; but present limits 


gE } do not permit of their consideration, and they deserve the 
:4 ; full extent of an entire discourse. 





We can stand that ; but if it was Cincinnati whisky, we . 
should feel disposed to demur. 
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FRANK CLAY; 
OR, 
HUMAN NATURE IN A NUTSHUELL. 


BY JOSHUA ROSE, 





[CONTINUED. } 
cocxcrt. 

A little gir] looks in a stranger’s face, 

And asks, in simple innocence and grace, 

Her little head scarce higher than his knees: 
‘*Ts father saved, do tell me, if you please ?"’ 

The stranger smiles and kindly pats her head: 
* Yes, yes, my child, your father’s safe,"’ he said. 

She thanked him and sped lightly to her home; 

‘Tis well, too soon the awful truth will come. 


CCCXCTY. 
¥ * . * * ” ° e 

The soldier's wife within her saddened home, 

W ho plies her needle through the night, alone, 

Waits, tremblingly, the lagging hour to come, 

In the Gazette to ascertain his doom; 

And now and then she peers into the night, 

To catch the faintest ray of morning light; 

*Tis read at last—her piercing scream is heard— 

Rocks back and forth, but cannot speak a word. 
CCCXCY. 

She wildly throws her arms abovs her head, 

In agonizing tones repeats, ‘* Dead, dead !”’ 

Then brings them down again upon her knees ; 

Her pulse is stilled, her life-blood seems to freeze : 

‘‘ And must his body also pay their price, 

And reek a victim to the sacrifice ? 

Then let me die, take me from earth away— 

I’ve naught to live for now, no wish to stay. 
CCCXCVI. 

‘*] prayed for him as woman never prayed, 

That all men's erring passions might be stayed— 

That God would, in His wisdom, soon appease 

This strife, and mankind live again in peace ; 

On bended kn2es, each night, I humbly craved 

That he, at Jeast, in mercy, might be saved ; 

And yet he’s gone, and here am [ alone ; 

©, ‘tis enough to turn my heart to stone.”’ 


ccocxcvit, 


* * . . * « 
: . 


Such is, and has been, ever will be, war, 
Till man, at last, will learn to ** look before 
He leaps,” nor bend beneath the yoke his neck, 
Destroy his substance at the monarch’s beck, 
Who stands and views him in the battle’s fray, 
Content that (hose who fight are those who pay ; 
That though they die and orphan children weep, 
It costs him not a cent, an hour's sleep. 

CCCXCVIII. 
On reaching Dover, Frank’s ship (The Medea) 
Was fastened to the * Admiralty pier;”’ 
He passed the custom-house (that awful bane 
To traveling), and straightway took the train. 
Then. from the window, bought “ The Telegraph,” 
And listened to the ‘* Porter’s *’ merry chaff 
On * furriners,”’ who looked so ** thundering queer ’’— 
One questioned, ** Stand a half a pint of beer?” 

CCCXCIX, 


At last he stands on London bridge, and notes, 
In mute surprise, the d rty penny boats. 
The ** mud-larks’*’ wallow in the mire below 
In search of half-pence, which the strangers throw. 
The * buss’’ conductors shouting, as they pass, 
**St. Paul’s Church Yard,”’ ** The Temple,” ** Charing Cross. 
At each end of the bridge the pestering venders 
Stand * vending ’’ watches, combs, dolls and suspenders, 
ccce. 
He gains the Surrey side, his wondering stare 
Attracts attention from the urchins there; 
One doffs his crownless cap, says, ** Take your bag, sir?” 
Another asks, ** D’ ye want a buss or cab, sir’ ”’ 
‘*T want to go to ‘ New Cross,’ is it far!”’ 
Frank asked. ** Four miles’*’ (said one)—* here, right you are 
Iie winked and gave a cabman a sly nod. 
Said, ** Here you are, Bob, here's a tip-top job.” 
Ccccl. 
The lucky cabman quickly leaves the stand, 
‘he u: chin pulls his hair, extends his hand, 
Receives a sixpence, saying, * That's the hammer, 
So help me bob, he’s given me a tanner.”’ 
The cabman cast a lonving, wistful eye 
Upon a tap-room, saying, “‘Ain’t it dry?” 
Frank answered, ** What, the weather? ‘tis, I guess." 
The disappointed cabman answered * Yes,”’ 
cccclt, 
Frank’s father had at New Croas an old friend, 
A Mr. Biack, who promised to attend 
To Frank on his arrival, and prepare 
All things in perfect order for him there, 
And, ere Frank had arrived, this friend procured 
A shop for him to work in, place to board, 
Frank found all settled to his satisfaction, 
And took a week preparatory to action. 


CCCCIIL. 
The shop belonved to an old railway firm. 
He found there was an exce.Jent chance to learn 
The ins and outs and detaiis of construction. 
Although the old hands interposed obstruction. 
* Another of those gentry’s sons,” said one, 
‘** Who, just to get asmattering, has come 
To learn the names of work, then take position 
And drive all us, poor devils, to perdition. 
cceccly, 
But Frank was not by all their talk appalled, 
And being firmly. finally installed, 
lie set to work and learned surprisingly 
By dint of, now and then, a little fee. 
Ile soon got into the best workmen's graces, 
Obtained good work and advantageous places ; 
The petty foreman, too, as well a8 men, 
Expected sweetening presents now and then. 


CCCCY. 
rank boarded with a certain®Mr. Blair, 
A cockney born and bred, sir, through and through ; 
Considered he had traveled here and there, 
There wasn’t very much but what he knew. 
Once went to Gravesend, sniffed the ocean air, 
And saw the sea, and bathed right in it, too: 
*Tis true he saw no mermaids, whales, or imps, 
But then he fairly gorged himself with shrimps. 
Ccccevi, 
Went several times to see the Lord Mayor's show, 
And traveled, some years back, to Greenwich fair; 
And ** backed the winner of the Derby” (though 
*T wixt you and me that’s neither here nor there, 
Since he had tried some twenty times or so); 
Knew every nook and corner, he’d declare, 
Of London, trom the Isle of Dogs to Brixton, 
And every single street that ran betwixt ‘em. 


cccevil. 
You know, of course, he wore a shiny cap, 
And liked his glass of good old ‘** Barclay Perkins, 
And, in the season, patronized the sprat, 
With pickled onions, cabbages, or gherkins. 
And in the *‘ Jolly Briton’? sometimes sat 
And sang *‘ My Pretty Jane” or ** Polly Perkins,” 
‘* God Save the Queen,” ** Britannia Rules the Waves, 
Which tells you Britons never, never shall be slaves. 


‘? 


| 


cccecvill,. 
I must say one’s approval it must meet, 
To see a féllow ** sweating like a bull,” 
His shirt-sleeves rolied up, lugging throuch the street 
A wheelbarrow, with paving stones quite tull. 
The perspiration fall.:ng at his feet. 
Drive on before and then behind him pull 
His load, while he, in patriotism, raves 
That ** Britons never shall be slaves." 

CCCccIx, 
Or ‘* Merrie Maids of England ** vending sand 
Or silver ee s, a grand poetic sight; 
Or on a corner, at a little stand, 
Vend baked potatoes, every day and night. 
Her sister passing, having in her hand 
(And, on my w rd, it is a common sight) 
A box of matches, loaf, a pint of beer, 
With water-cresses, sprats, or other cheer. 

cecex. 

Well, Mr. Blair's a nice man, in his way, 
And has some very rich relations too, 
At least so all his friendly neighbors say. 
Some spifeful ones, of course, say, *' Bah,’ or ** Pooh,"’ 
That they're ‘tas good as he is any day; *’ 
It wouldu’t do to tell you all they knew, 
They shake their heads in a mysterious way, 
Which has more force than aught that they could say, 


COCCK!I. 


His only daughter, Eva, was a child, 

W hose earnest look appeared to search each face 

For sympathetic thoughts to those which smiled 

And lit her soul with their enchanting grace. 

Her large blue eyes so eager, yet so mild, 

Once gazed upon would hold you in embrace— 

They seemed to search for something here and there, 

Then turn in disappointment and despair. 
CCCCXTI, 

The pretty goldfinch was her special pet, 

Would sing more sweetly when it saw her near. 

She tended, too, a box of mignionette; 

One graceful flower she held doubly dear, 

A little simple dark-blue violet, 

Beneath whose foliage she would daily peer 

To note the little buds just newly born, 

Collect the seeds from ripened seed-pods shorn. 


ccCCXIfI 
Upon the parlor wall hung an engraving, 
Millais’ * Light of the World,’ which seemed to shake 
Her very soul and satisfy its craving; 
From its enchantment she could scarcely break. 
At every eve, just ere the light was waning, 
Upon a little cushioned stool she'd take 
be Her seat, and fix her blue eyes on its face, 
Till scarce its light from shadows she could trace. 
CCCCIV. 
Her age was seventeen, and vet she seemed 
A little girl withal, her peaceful mind, 
With childhood’s early freshness, fairly gleamed, 
And every word and action seemed so kind, 
Her every motion with sereneness beamed, 
Her soft and silv’ry voice would leave behind 
Its cadences, which trilled so soft and clear, 
They held in bondage the enraptured ear. 
Ccccxy. 
When Frank was introduced, young Black was there 
(The son of Mr. Black, Frank’s father’s friend), 
Who gave the stranger an unpleasant stare, 
Which to increase Frank's comfort did not tend. 
Tom (that’s his name) mused, ** Ah, you'd best take care,” 
As he saw Eva Blair upon Frank bend 
A very pleasant look, as if to say, 
** 1'm sure you're welcome as the light of day.” 
CCCCXVI. 
Tom Black was quite *‘a lion” in the shop, 
A leading hand in all the mischief done ,; 
His *‘ wild oats*’ were a most prolific crop, 
He called it ** seeing life,’ and thought it fun. 
On an excursion, at an evening hop 
The others said he was ** a number one,” 
And kept things lively, for he never lagged, 


But always woke the others if they flagged. 


CCCCKXVII. 


Well Tom and Frank had quite a lengthy chat, 
The end of which was Tom was half inclined 
To look on Frank as somewhat of a “’ flat,”” 
Or, as Tom called it, “ fifty years behind ;” 
He said he'd show Frank a)! the ropes, for that 
Frank smiled, and said, *‘ I thank you, you are kind, 
But don’t think I shall have much time to spare.”’ 


Tom's face fell as he thourht of Eva Biair. 








——- ' ae 5 oanne 
cecexvut, 
Frank being settled in his new-found ephere 
We'll leave him now to follow his career. 
Of course, he wrote at intervals to Cora, 
And laid all his new hopes and fears before her ; 
Described his new found friends and occupation 
And thus we leave him for a short probation, 
Or, say, an interval of some two years, 
But have for his ad interim no fears. 
CCCCXIX, 
When Pete Grey reached his home he had resolved 
To enter some profession, told hia father 
That he had lately pondered and revolved 
The question in his mind, and thought he'd rather 
Take to the law, though he knew it involved 
A course of study; after much palaver, 
The sage conclusion of their lengthy talk 
Was that he should begin it in New York. 
cocexx, 
They called the Herald into requisition, 
And put the following advertisement in: 
‘A young man of good havits seeks position 
Where strict attention in the end may will 
Advancement, only naming the condition, 
That wishing leyal studies to bein, 
lie will accept, in lieu of compensation, 
A daily lesson of an hour's duration.” 


CCCCX XI. 


Of course, he meant to study every night, 
As people do, that is, intend to do, 
And if they do not keep the programme quite 
Well, that is nothing either strange or new; 
‘Tis well to make such wise resolves in spite 
Of all experience, that we rarely do 
As we intended, if we make the trial 
‘Tis creditable, at least, beyond denial. 
CCCCX XII, 
And Messrs. Sharp and Twist took Pete im hand, 
And gave to him their serving writs and dunuing ; 
And told him to be cold as steel, yet bland; 

From morn to night his duties kept him running, 
Some at the door an hour would make him stand, 

While others would be quite a long time coming: 
Some charged that Messrs. Sharp and Twist had treated 
Them very meanly, that, in fact, they cheated. 

ccccXXIIlL, 
Pete found his new position somewhat irksome, 

And not 80 pleasant as he once had thought: 

It often was convenient to shirk some, 

By saying he had called but had not caught 
Them home, and by degrees he learns to work some 

Maneeuvres that he really did not ought 
To practice, but he had a good excuse, 

It saved a ** heap’ of trouble, some abuse. 
CCCCX XIV, 
Pete made acquaintance with another student, 

Promoted from the place Pete occupied, 

For Sharp and Twist had found him very prudent. 

He looked so very lamb-like as he lied, 

They thought he would be useful (pray who wouldn't) 

As corresponding clerk, for if he tried 
To speak an uncongenial truth he couldn’t— 
Unless it suited them, of course, he shouldn't. 

CCOCCXXYV. 
This new acquaintance was unfertunate 

For Pete, he being by his nature weak 
And malgre, his resulves, however great, 

Could not stand much temptation ere he'd break 
Them all, relapse imto his former state ; 

I much regret this fact, but still must speak 
Unvarnished truth, his vows weren't far from safe, 
And might be broken by the merest waif. 

CCCCXXVI, 
At first he shunned his fellow-clerk as much 

As possible, and thought this course most wise: 
He used his caution as a prop or crutch 

To keep hie morals upright, otherwise 
He feared that at the very faintest touch 

Of new temptation, quickly might capsize 
His moral craft. ‘Tis well to be aware 
When one’s Own Virtue is @ weak affair, 

CCCCXXVII, 
It ia not well to weakness to be blind 

I know ‘tis said, to fear contact with vice 
Displays a fear of one’s own strength of mind 

And is in truth a moral cowardice ; 

But then, you know, you very often find 

That a relapse to sin is oft the price 
Of over confidence, and, 80 to speak, 

“ The spirit’s willing but the flesh is weak.”’ 
CccCX XVIII, 
Foolhardiness is very often praised 

As courage ; I oft have seen it tilt 
At vice, and find its fancied valor razed. 

No doubt this happens when its faith was built 
On weak foundations; bad th’ assailant gazed 

Beneath his armor, then would he have felt 
The truth of what so often has been said, 

That “ fools rash in where angels fear to tread. 
HOCCIr AIS. 
Why should it be that error seems 80 sweet- 

Why is it wrong possesses such a charm ? 
‘That sin is so inviting and will meet 

One in such fair disyuise as to disarm 
All virtue’s wisdom and temptation greet 

One with the siren plea, “Tis no great harm.’ 
‘Tis thus the wedge is entered, and at lenyth 
We find our confidence beyond our strengt 


i. 
COCCXXX, 
Ob haman nature ! who would understand 
Thee must know all himself. How very few 
Percieve their faults and weigh them with the hand 
Of perfect justice, pierce their failings through 
With undeceiving eye, nor be trepanned 
By prejudice. Who has go just and true 
A knowledge of himeel!, indeed, is wise, 
Strong iu the world’s but weak in his own eyes 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A LIBEL. 

“The greater the truth the grosser the libel” is a well- 
known paradox. A_ gratuitous calumny, a lie pure and 
simple, can be disproved, will somehow find its level. Truth 
hits terribly hard. Its blows are irresistible. Some while 
azo we found an on-dit going the rounds of the press tlrat 
Jenny Lind was under duress of an indifferent husband, who 
had dissipated her property and was otherwise unworthy of 
the treasure intrusted to his careless charge. Grieved to 
know that so peerless a woman was not exempt from the 
too common lot of married life, we took the fact as text for 
some remarks on the inequality of the marriage laws, and 
on the necessity of amendments, wide and deep, in the 
social rules touching the relations of the sexes. Moreover, 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has brought suit against certain 
English papers and has recovered exemplary damages. We 
are sorry for the papers, if their motives were not corrupt. 
We are glad to know that Jenny Lind is as happy as every 
good woman deserves to be. Our virtuous contemporaries 
have, however, thought proper to assert, in their own ele- 
gant phraseology, that WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’s “ raised all 
the muss.”’ It may be, perhaps is, the fact that until Woop- 
HULL & CLAFLIN’s noted the occurrence, and made their com- 
ment, it was of no more account than other unhappy mar- 
riages. Well, we are obliged to our contemporaries for their 
admission of our value and importance. We take no merit 
to ourselves; we did but{our duty, and if we honestly 
thought that the wives of any of our leading journalists 
had bad husbands, we should, out of our very love and 
respect for those illustrious ladies, use their names and their 


husbandy’, “ to point a moral and adorn a tale.” 


& 


SEND IN THE NAMES. 








Congress has been memorialized to pass a “ Declaratory 
Act” forever settling the Constitutional equality of all per- 
sons who are made citizens by the Constitution. Two re- 
ports from the Judiciary Committee have been made upon 
the memorial. 

The majority report admits that women are citizens, but 
declines to recommend that they be protected in the full 
exercise of the rights of citizenship. The minority report 
refutes the fallacious positions of the majority, and recom- 
mends that Congress pass the required Act. 

There is but one thing wanting to secure such action as 
every lover of equality must desire, and that is to pour in 
upon Congress such a mass of names as will convince them 
that the people really desire and will sustain them in secur- 
ing equal rights to all citizens of the United States. Every 
one who reads this should constitute bim or herself a com- 
mittee of one to obtain all the names possible as signers to 
the petition below, and mail the same to Mrs. Josephine 8 
Grifling, Washington, D. C., Secretary to The National 
Woman Suffrage and Educational Committee : 

To the Congress of the United States: 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, being 
fully convinced that under the original Constitution of the 
United States, and by the provisions of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, women citizens are entitled to vote, 
domost earnestly request your Honorable Body to pass a 
Declaratory Bill that shall guarantee to them the full exer- 
cise of their right to the elective franchise in all the States 
and Territories of the Union. 
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TAXATION AND TARIFF, 





The Revenue Reform party professes to have found the 
exact balance between free trade and protection. The 
country is to be congratulated if any party with power 
enough to make sound ideas respectable has at last been 
formed. Some there are who believe the Revenue Reform 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing—the free traders under a new 
name. Only on the broad principles of universal govern- 
ment, of the most expansive cosmopolitanism, is absolute 
free trade practicable. The brotherhood of mankind calls 
for interchange of the products of intellect and industry. 
But while national prejudices and national selfishness sub- 
sist, free trade, in its broad sense, is an impracticability. In 
revenue tariff, as in protection tariff, the duty of meeting 
the expenses of Government and the national liabilities is 
the first proposition. These must be provided, under what- 
ever form of rule or theory of taxation. The secondary 
question in a revenue reform is the mode in which taxation 
shall be levied—whether on articles of prime necessity, few 
in number, but of universal consumption, or by the taxation 
of certain articles with a view to the effect of such tax im- 
posts on home protection. This latter suggestion in 
some degree involves the principle of protection. In 
theory, the Income Tax, properly levied, and adjusted, is 
the most equitable tax that can be imposed. It falls 
precisely on those most able to bear it; it omits the 
vast proportion of the workers and operators from 
its sweep. But the Income Tax is inquisitorial, it is costly 
in collection, and so obnoxious to the taxpayers that it must 
be abandoned. This antipathy is, in some measure, justly 
due to its inequality and to the unfairness of making preca- 
rious income assessable in like proportions with permanent 
income. The conclusive objection to Protection is, that it is 
a& failure; it does not protect. It absolutely obstructs and 
hampers the greater operations of commerce, and favors the 
foreigners at the expense of the home manufacturers. This 
is conspicuously the case in the woolen trade. In other in- 
stances the protective duty works tor the benefit of a few 
individuals, who monopolize an article of the greatest value 
to the whole community,as in the case of quinine. The 
whole tariff is the result of compromises, in which the old 
compact, “Tickle me and I’jl tickle you,” is the one con- 
spicuous feature. The Lawrence and Lowell mill-owners 
require protection, so they trade off votes with the Pennsy]- 
vania iron men; the end being a system of deplorable blun- 
ders; a dishonor to our financial intelligence; displaying to 
the world our ignorance of the first principles in finance, or 
our asinine patience under the most outrageous overloading. 
Not less mistaken in principle, though honest ‘in intention, 
has been Mr. Boutwell’s desperate effort at paying off the 
national debt in the present generation. The life of a nation is 
perennial. The seed is sown in one era, the harvest is gar- 
nered in another. The sacrifices of war or peace are 
with an eye tothe benefit of afuture race. We of this 
generation have suffered all the personal privations, and 
done the mighty deeds of war, not for ourselves alone, 
but for all succeeding generations. Yet not only do we bear 
our own burden, but we heroically undertake to relieve 
posterity of their just share. True, that in so doing we have 
raised the national credit: but the cost to national commerce 
has been incalculable. Mr. Boutwell’s patriotic probity is 
worthy of all admiration, but it is possible to pay too dear 
for one’s whistle. If the revenue reformers can effect a re- 
form in this one particular, they will doa great work. There 
is no justice, no sense, in the nation of to-day shouldering 
the debt of the nation of next century. There is yet another 
point for the revenue reformers; the appreciation of green- 
backs. Greenbacks are now the currency of the nation— 
they have been tried and not found wanting. They are as 
good as gold; in many respects better than gold—there is no 
reason why they should not be at par. Let but greenbacks 
be received and paid by the Government, either at the cur- 
rent gold rates, or under such regulation as may reserve the 
gold for foreign transactions. Let this be accomplished, and 
the Revenue Reform party will have won their spurs, and 
earned their right to be considered a live, independent body. | 
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PLUCK. 


Minister Washburne, whatever his political merits or de- 
merits, has done credit to the national reputation for cour- 
age in the face of danger. Whenall other diplomatic rep- 
resentatives thought discretion the better part of valor, and 
fled from Paris, Washburne held on through the days of 
Prussian shot and shell, and, worse still, through dog meat 
and horse flesh. Now he “ sticks,’ with the terrible uncer- 
tainties of popular emeutfe, the prompt action and the vain 
repentance of sans culottes impulse stari.g him in the face. 
America expects every man to do his duty: mighty few are 
they who fulfill the expectation. Honor to Minister Wash- 
burne ! 





+ 
Boss T weep, having bought up the balance of power, has 
carried the Two-per-cent. Tax Levy. Does any one know 
precisely what cat there is in this meal-tub? The outside 
show is a limitation of taxation to two per cent. on the as- 
sessments—the assessments to be made by four eminent 
public officials. Boss Tweed would not have paid seventy- 
five thousand dollars to one man, with sums unknown to 
others, for the empty honor of fixing a low rate of taxa- 


THE NEXT PRESIDENCY AND THE COSMOPOLITI- 
CAL PARTY. 
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No. III. 


OFFICIAL PRACTICE AND OFFICIAL DUTY. 


It seems natural to imagine that one of the chief differ- 
ences between the administration of a monarchical and a 
republican form of government should be in the re- 
lations which their officers maintain to the people. Hu- 
man nature will out, in all positions in life and among all 
people. Especially will the disposition of most people be 
made patent if elevated to positions of trust. In a gov- 
ernment which does not exist by sufferance of the people, 
but by hereditary right, and which appoints and controls 
all its administrative officers, it is natural, perhaps, for 
most to feel that their positions confer honor upon them, 
upon which they may assume importance and arrogance 
over those with whom they have to deal. But that such 
practice should obtain under a republican form of govern- 
ment demonstrates the fact that there is a weakness some- 
where, No officer, under a truly republican government, 
can by any possibility assume the attitude of master, for he 
is, in the most complete sense, the servant. But one of the 
first things which foreigners take note of, when they have 
business with our officials, is their utter indifference to 
manners in the performance of what it is their duty to 
perform and their carelessness as to the applicant’s wishes. 
The simplest inquiries are unnoticed, or answered in such 
tone and manner as to br.ng the flush of indignation to 
the cheek, if not the angry retort to the tongue. In short, 
strangers to our form of polity would at once conclude 
that the persons exercising the functions of government 
were to them born, and that from their positions none 
might by any means remove them. 

But strict inquiry and keen observation will soon sat- 
isfy the inquirer that the line of conduct alluded to is not 
universally maintained, but that at times cringing servility 
is manifested where a moment previously there had been 
the loftiest presumption. And what should create still 
more wonder is, that the difference in these ext:emes of ac- 
tion, is in the nearly exact inverse proportion of the differ- 
ence between the importance of the positions occupied, 
those of minor importance presenting the most arrogance 
and manifesting the greater servility. So that it comes 
out that many of the most important official positions are, 
apparently, very properly filled and in good accord with 
the theory of the government. But there is one practice 
which may be said to be universal, and this is in the di- 
rection of perpetuating official position either in maintain- 
ing the one occupied or of making every possible use of it 
to gain one higher or more lucrative. This seems to be 
the first thought of every officer, and all his movements, in 
his official capacity and as an individual, appear to be di- 
rected by this mainspring of action. To such lengths does 
this desire encourage officers to go, that they are fre- 
quently found so far beyond the range of official duty as 
to entirely neglect it, and so customary has it become as a 
practice that many seem honest in thinking this their duty 
instead of the legitimate business of their positions, which, 
in many instances, is left to deputies and supernumeraries. 
This practice suggests the query, What is the necessity for 
the first officer if the second perform all the duties of the 
position ? 

If this line of inquiry should be pursued sufficiently, we 
much fear it would develop the fact that there are at least 
fifty per cent. more officials than are absolutely required. 
At first thought it would seem that an administration de- 
siring to repeat itself would incur no unnecessary ex- 
penses through superfluous officials. At second thought, 
however, it becomes clear that in the multiplicity of offi- 
cials lies the main dependence ; for appointees know that 
so long as the heads remain there is a better chance for 
other members than there would be in a change. Every 
person of ever so humble pretensions has friends, and, of 
course, all the friends of all officers and appointees may 
be counted upon to support the administration. These 
friends also have their friends, who, again, have further 
influence, so that the ramifications of this official influ- 
ence extends throughout the country, often embracing an 
entire party excepting the disaffected. If the disaffected 
amount to any considerable number and influence, or to 
so considerable a number and influence as to make the 
success of the “ins,” in their attempts to repeat their 
terms, doubtful, then follows the party sifting, in which it 
more frequently than otherwise occurs, that the “ grain” 
instead of the “‘chaff”’ is separated from the mass. 

It is not a little curious to observe the combinations of 
these manceuverers, and to try them by the test of devotion 
to the public good. If there happen to fall into office a 


person who, from integrity and honesty of purpose, will 
not entirely surrender himself to party plans, and who 
will not at all times obey the “snap of the party whip,” 
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he becomes the mark at which the whole party ridicule is 
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leveled. If he persist in his “ obduracy” it sooner or 
later comes that he is read out of the party. 
It will not do in these times of advanced (?) governmental 
ideas for individuals to have opinions of their own. 
Every person must first learn what the opinion of the party 
is to which he belongs, and train his own to meet its de- 
mands. And if some adventurous legislator is fool-hardy 
enough to argue against proposed party measures, and to 
offer amendments which are exponents of his ideas of 
right, or which represent his special constituency, on the 
final vote he is seldom found outstanding. 

One has but to observe the present condition at Albany 
to catch sight of about as fine a picture of the rule of 
party, and of complete departure from principle, as legisla- 
tive bodies have ever presented. There was an absolute tie. 
Democrat against Republican, man for man, they stood; 
and whatever the measure there was no departure, no de- 
serting. Had not bribery and corruptiou or basest politi- 
cal treachery come to the rescue, etc., probably the lock 
would have continued until the Legislature would have 
adjourned, 

Party spirit has taken the place of individual advo- 
cacy, and sweeps all before or leaves all behind.” With 
the triumph of a Democratic measure do the people win ¢ 
Not by any means. Peter B. Sweeny wins. He it is who 
sits monarch-like and issues his edicts to which no Demo- 
crat dare take exceptions. And this, forsooth, is called by 
the misnomer of the people’s government! <A more abso- 
lute rule has seldom been exhibited anywere upon the 
face of the earth, either among the savage or civilized. It 
is the one-man rule as completely demonstrated as it were 
by a Trajan, a Marcus Aurelius or a Louis XIV. 

The fact of the condition is that public men have made 
just the slighest kind of a mistake—which, perhaps, is 
quite a natural one when the opportunity is considered— 
in supposing that they are the masters instead of the ser- 
vants of the people. This isa complete departure from 
the practices which obtained, during the early days of the 
Republic. Then a lofty patriotism, and asincere desire to 
serve the people whom they represented possessed all 
hearts. Since the strife for the success of party began 
there has been a gradual departure from this rule of action 
until now there is a vast gulf fixed between the people 
and their servants, in the depths of which all kinds of 
selfishness, sordidness, corruption and ambition hold high 
revel; and if they do not openly threaten, they neverthe- 
less plot the subversion of the liberties of the people. It 
is seriously to be questioned, if the denowement should be 
precipitated at once, whether they who seek to 
rule the people would not at first succeed. We are no 
alarmists, and do not seek to give overdrawn pictures. 
That power which could openly advocate the empire still 
lives, and since its apparent death has each day gained 
new power. Its out-cropping can be seen in all directions, 
if we look for them under this name. With our immense 
systems of internal improvements and all our financial 
institutions in the hands of ambitious men comb.ned for 
one purpose, and at whose nod and beck even the judicial 
branch of the Government gives assent, to say nothing of 
the nearly supreme control possessed over legislation, 
State and National, what could the common people do 
should they assume the reins of government. Numbers 
would amount to nothing if they lacked organization, 
money or war material. 

Such destruction of liberty may not come, but it will 
surely come if the halt, legislation has made in its mo- 
nopolizing schemes the past winter, is not continued and 
converted into an actual retreat. The power which wit- 
tingly or unwittingly has, by legislation, been given into 
the hands of the few must be wrenched from its possessors 
and returned to the people who should have been wise 
enough never to have permitted it to have been taken 
from them. They are just beginning to see the mistake 
that has been made, but they do not yet realize how tena- 
ciously this wrongfully conferred power will be held by 
its possessors. They will not give it up until compelled ; 
and we much fear that simple laws will be defied. If law 
cannot compel its return blood is not yet so sacred as not 
to come to the rescue of the many from the grasp of the 
few into whose hands they had been basely betrayed, 

Many of our great men know that the condition is re- 
plete with danger, but, as before the late war, they plod 
along, hoping that small expedients and make-shift exper- 
iments may bridge the chasm over which they see the 
country is suspended, The people, too, blindly trust those 
whom they suppose their servants, but who, instead, tak- 
ing advantage of their over-confidence, have usurped all 
the power. 

{t is in view of all these things that we call the atten- 
tion of the people to the immediate necessity of what is 
made the second plank in the platform of the 

COSMOPOLITICAL PARTY, 
To wit: 

A complete reform in executive and departmental eon- 

duct, by which the President and the Secretaries of the 


cers shall be compelled to recognize that they are the 
servants of the people appointed to attend to the business 
of the people, and not for the purpose of perpetuating 
their official positions or of securing the plunder of public 
trusts for the enrichment of their political adherents and 


supporters. Victoria C, WoopuuULt. 





MORAL OF THE ALBANY DEADLOCK. 





The general public look on at the Albany squabble with 
much the same sentiment as the baser sort of that same pub- 
lic assist at a dog-fight or a set-to between well-known pugs. 
They “hooray” at the first knock-down, or groan over a 
heavy fall, as their sympathies lie with orange or true blue. 
In this square fight of politicians there is, however, an im 
portant element, wanting in the lesser contest, but worthy 
of consideration by the most personally indifferent of the on- 
looking crowd. On whichever banner the carrion bird of 
triumph alights, the lookers-on bear the cost. The fortunes 
of the fight may fluctuate first to one side, then to another, 
but the genius of rascaldom having finally made his award, 
the people pay the stakes. 

It is a deplorable, a disgraceful thing that among the men 
in high places, trusted to do duty and nobly to fill the seats 
of justice and righteousness in the eyes of all mankind, one 
rogue can have been found so derelict to all sense of bonor 
and manhood as to sell himself openly, to go back from his 
pledged word and make truth and honesty things of no ac- 
count in the history of free institutions. “ Fifty thousand 
dollars and five thousand a year” or “seventy-five thousand 
down and hang the per annum” is the price of a man’s soul. 
True, there are some miserables so mean as toscell their 
souls for a car-fare, but they have at least the virtue of 
working in the dark—* they do ill by stealth and blush to 
find it known”—but the Republican renegade stands on the 
housetop in broad sunlight, and, clothing himself in a man 
tle of greenbacks, calls mankind to witness his infamy. 

And mankind do bear witness, and, so accustomed are 
they to political turpitude and knavery, it is to be feared 
that they will only smile and pass on. “ Fenton has slain 
his thousands, and Tweed and Jay Gould their ten thou- 
sands. Great is St. Tammany!” 

But there is something behind! The proximate cause of 
the miseries of France is commonly admitted to have been 
the corruption and iniquity of the Imperial Government. 
The whole political system was rotten from centre to cir- 
cumference. The very plebiscitum was only a concession 
to principle, a sop to Cerberus. Practically, it was ‘ man- 
aged,” and the show of public approval strengthened scoun- 
drelism. In what resnect are we better than France? It 
is scarcely worth while to gibbet this wretched Winans. 
He is merely an accident. The cause lies behind him. 
Justice is bought and sold in the market-place. Little vil- 
lains are whipped, great rogues are justified. The very 
essence of our Democratic theory is government by the 
many. Our wire-pulling and our manipulation reduce gov- 
ernment to trickery and chicane, and exhibit the worst fea- 
tures of Imperialism. Noman is fit for office who cannot 
make money. The very public itself rejoices in the success- 
ful official who, out of a thousand a year, can save his five 
thousand in a short term of office, “ That man’s smart, you 
bet!’ Winans is the legitimate growth of the garden in 
which he and his compeers flourish. Figs are not gathered 
from brambles. The system is the thing to be condemned 
and held in abhorrence. As) the receiver is a greater rogue 
than the thief, the tempter more accursed than the sinner, 
so Jay Gould, Tweed and Fenton ought to be incomparably 
more infamous than their tool and bond-slave. 

This consolidation of political power—this overslaughing 
of legislation by combinations of capitalist and official, are 
a standing menace to American freedom. Louis Napoleon 
was not a whit worse in his wire-pulling than Tweed; while 
he had at least the virtue of faith in France and in the 
mighty memories of the Napoleonic name, while Tweed 
has faith in himself and in the public plunder. The social 
recklessness and profligacy of the Imperial Court of France 
is equaled, if not exceeded, by the grasping cupidity and 
unbridled lust of aggrandisement in our great moneyed cor- 
porations, first in infamous pre-eminence being Erie. 





+ 


“The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has been esteemed a 
strong believer in woman’s rights; but in a recent speech 
he says that ‘women should be employed more largely in 
the work of comforting. There is continual occasion in the 
church for consolation. The office of sympathy ought to be 
more attended to, and women ‘are especially adapted by 
their natures for this.’ This is as true as it is beautiful; but 
we trust Mr. Beecher does not mean to limit the comfort of 
woman's consolation and sympathy to the members of the 
churches, and we hope that he would not,in his apprecia- 
tion of these blessings, deny to woman the privileges of 
civil and political enfranchisement. Sweet words are good 
in their place, but rights are better.” 

Is it to be inferred from the above that the Svn believes in 
and advocates equality for women, politically as well as so- 
cially, morally and intellectually! 





? 
Danewrovs Diseasus.— Most of the southern papers have 
carpet-baggery on the brain and Ku-Klux firmly seated in 
the system. Woman suffrage will cure them, All other 





United States, and the several Governors and State offi- 





THE PEOPLE'S PAPER 


AT 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


Two more issues will complete our second volume and 
the first year of the existence of the WEEKLY. When we 
began its publication, we had a well-defined purpose in 
view, from which we have had no occasion to deviate. As 
journalists and publishers, we began without experience. 
What we lacked we have made some advance in gaining, 
which we shall use to the benefit of our readers. 

It is not necessary for us to say to our readers that the 
WEEKLY is a success. Every one who has read it knows 
it must be asuccess. In these days of truckling to sup- 
posed public opinion on the part of so large a portion of the 
press, there are a great many to whom a free, outspoken 
paper is an absolute necessity. It is this portion of the 
public whom we seek, and who seek us, and we are rapidly 
finding each other, in spite of all the jealousies and animos 
ilies which have endeavored to make us “ small and black.’’ 

The WEEKLY, we considered, would be cheap at four dol 
lars per year. We still think it is so, but our success war 
rants us in reducing the price to two dollars. We hope to 
be able, by another year, to reduce it still further, so that it 
may find its way to every family. 

What we desired was first to establish the WEEKLY upon 
a solid basis, from which there could be no danger of ever 
removing it. This is assured. We now desire to have the 
attention of the people to what we shall say. In this, too, 
we shall continue to succeed, in spite of the very cleverly 
put-up jobs of some of our friends (?) to conquer us. We 
do not know any such word as “ fail,” neither shall we ever 
permit ourselves to learn it. Weare engaged in a just cause, 
and we shall be both firm in and true to it. 

The beneficial influence which the country has felt from 
the course which we pursued during the last session of Con- 
gress, relative to the numerous land-grabbing schemes, wil] 
be repeated relative to a still more vital question, which 
will strike our festering Government a blow which will at 
last expose all its deformities, rapaciousness, and all its 
graspings for perpetuation. The people do not know to 
what a despotism they are yielding obedience. It shall be 
our duty to show them. We shall do so fully and as fear- 
lessly as we have all frauds upon the people, which we have 
undertaken to expose. 

No person, no matter in what position he may be, whether 
he be Representative or Senator, Cabinet officer or head of 
a department, a general in the army or an admiral in the 
navy, or President, can, either by influence or money, avert 
the blow. This time their case has fallen into inexorable 
hands—into hearts which beat for the people, who are bled 
to the last cent to sustain the present administration in their 
already perpetrated, and also in their contemplated, crime 
upon the liberties of the people. 

To sustain us in the bold political course at which we 
thus hint, we ask the support of our subscribers, and beg to 
request that, when their present subscriptions expire, they 
at once remit to us the new price for the next year. When 
this price is compared with the price of other journals, and 
what should be still more to the general reader, the character 
and variety of the matter contained in each number to that 
contained in others, we do not see where the people can ob- 
tain more for less money. We usually present our readers 
thirteen pages of reading matter, which are equal to seventy- 
eight pages of a common octavo volume. Fifty-two num- 
bers, were they reduced to ordinary book form, would 
amount to the large aggregate of thirty-eight hundred and 
fifty-six pages of reading matter—an amount unobtainable 
in any other form for two dollars. 

We are assuming nothing when we say that the course we 
have pursued during the last year has produced a greater 
moditying effect upon the tone of journalism and the general 
mind of the country, than was ever before produced in the 
same time by any other paper ever published. Everybody 
predicted that our course in exposing railroad frauds would 
prove our destruction. Never were such things attempted 
before. Now it is a common affair to take up a paper and 
find our course imitated therein in some respect. We have 
also caused a revolution in thought and action in insurance 
matters, especially in life insurance, and brought the minds 
of the people to a just conception of the undue expansion 
of prices of real estate. In the former we have compelled 
investigation, and the estoppel in some cases of their further 
contemplated frauds upon,;the people whose money, year 
alter year, they would otherwise have continued to obtain 
and use illegitimately, as they had done for years past. 

In regard to Equal Suffrage, our course bas also changed the 
whole character of What was previously known as the Wo 
man’s Rights movement. All thinking, reasonable persons 
now believe that political equality is constitutionally estab 
lished, and that it must soon be accorded to all citizens. 
When this is accomplished, we shall then be free to devote 
our Whole attention to the solution of the greater question of 
Social Equality, which includes all the minor questions of 
Labor and Capital, Commerce and Finance, as well as those 
_ relating specifically to the different sexes and to the rights of 
children as therein involved. 
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Maks A Nots.—Seventy-eight women are now regularly 
ordained preachers amony the aifferent denominations in 





remedies seem to be unavailing. 


| the United States. What is the world coming to? 
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POLICEMEN AND PROSTITUTES. 


The Social Evil, as prostitution is termed in polite society, 
is nota pleasing topic. Many persons well meaning, but 
with weak back-bones, would like all such disagreeable 
subjects omitted from their panoramic views of life. Every 
fact, moral or physical, however, has its value and signifi- 
cance. No humanitarian or philosophic observer can ignore 
prostitution, no moralist can pass it over without inquiring 
into its causes and consequences. The generally received 
idea is that prostitution is an evil, a cancer in society to be 
extirpated by direct treatment. Prostitution is, in itself, an 
unmitigable offence against morals ; the prostitutes are out- 
side the law. Any severity or brutality against the class or 
the individual is not merely justifiable, but is rather praise- 
worthy. Virtue, or its appearance, must be sustained at any 
price. To this end a “haul,” in police phraseology, was 
recently made of ninety-four women in Greenwich street. 
They were taken out of their homes or holes, and, in broad 
daylight, marched through the streets to the Tombs, and 
there disposed of in due form of law. This capture was a 
triumph to the police, and is an added proof of the steady 
desire on the part of that spotless body to administer 
justice, to promote order, and to compel men to walk 
cleanly, and to forswear—not sack only—but anything that 
may be hurtful to their well-being. Well, the police did 
their duty. It is to be presumed that the police would not 
exceed the law. It is also to be presumed that the law 
sanctions a forcible entry into a dwelling, be it a palace or 
a cellar, and the dragging out of the tenants, clad or un- 
clad, and their punishment, not for specific offences but for 
irregular lives, dangerous to the community. If this be law, 
it was the duty of the police to enforce the law. Further, 
prevention of crime is vastly better than its punishment after 
committal. 

Yet law and justice are replete with strange inconsistencies: 
The ninety-four having been sent to the Island, or some other 
reformatory institution, are put out ofsight. The purlieus of 
Greenwich street will be so much the purer for the next few 
months. When they come out from their purification, the 
ninety-four will have been reformed by good teaching; 
work will be provided for them; and having been washed 
and regenerated by the humanizing influence of Black- 
well’s Island, they will not go back to Greenwich street. 
Oh, no. The ninety-four were arrested ostensibly because 
they were evil doers, really because they were 
poor. Will it be believed that the ninety-four would 
have been arrested had they lived up-town, say, in or about 
Fifth avenue or Broadway? Would a brown-stone house 
have been invaded by a band of police, in broad daylight, 
and the denizens have been carried off when “ not plying 
their vocation?’ There are brown-stone fronts dedicated to 
such uses, and others than ill-fed, worse-educated, half- 
brutish creatures visit such houses. Policemen are men, it 
is not expected that they will treat women with needless 
brutality ; and it is probably part of their official duty to 
stand and converse with “the girls’ on Broadway in the 
fine evenings. It is said that prostitutes pay a share of their 
poor gains to policemen, besides other privileges; but only 
the policeman and the prostitute know this—and who would 
take the word of a prostitute? If it were a gain to society to 
make this great ‘‘ haul,” it will be a greater gain to visit the 
up-town houses, especially the houses of assignation [the 
Parisian police maintain that assignation is more injurious 
to society than prostitution], and there to mske a haul of the 
inmates and visitors, especially the gentlemen, only not in 
the day-time. Some reputations are so delicate they will 
not bear the sun. 


eee TOs? 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


[From Forney’s ** Press’ of Satu dajh nat.] 


* Michigan promises to take the lead in the woman’s rights 
movement. Her colleges and schools no longer recognize sex 
in the admission of students. A woman has been admitted 
to practice in her Supreme Court, and at the late election 
two women were allowed to vote. The West is more favor- 
ably disposed toward the woman movement than the East; 
and with Wyoming and Michigan already enlisted in their 
cause, our universal-suffrage friends have encouragement 
enough to carry a whole campaign. The cosmopolitical 
parly may yet be a power. 

There is significance in the above; a very respectful tone 
toward all favorably disposed toward the woman movement, 
and the claim of friendship toward those in tavor of univer- 
sal suffrage. From unmitigated contempt for all who advo- 
cated woman’s political rights, to the admission that “the 
Cosmopolitical party may yet be a power,” is a stride into 
which the conservative Press could only have been forced by 
an evidence of suecess too palpable to be longer disregarded. 

Just one week from the date of the above-quoted article, 
the following appears in the editorial columns of that superla- 
tively-conservative and respectable paper, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

In one thing at least the ‘*‘ woman’s rights * advocates ‘are 
mistaken, and that one a most important point in the puz- 
ziing question at issue, namely, that women would prove 
more faithful and trustworthy than men in all positions of 
private trust and public power, thereby reforming both pri- 
vate business circles and purging public offices of the cor- 
ruption now disgracing so many of them. Stern, practical 
facts, however, overturn this pretty theory in a most uncere- 
monious manner. The latest cases in point are those of Miss 
Morey, a post-office clerk in Cortlandt county, N. Y., who 
has been arrested on the masculine charge of robbing the 
mails. The other is that of one Anna Gibson, with numer- 


been obtaining money under false pretences. In our tele- 
graphic and local columns we are called upon to record 
similar cases every week, and this, too, while woman's rights 
is still a mere experiment. If we have these occurrences in 
the *‘ green tree, what shall we have in the dry” 

From the term “ woman shriekers”’ to “woman’s rights 
advocates,” and from an affected or real contempt for the 
whole subject, to an“admission that it is a “ puzzling ques- 
tion”—is an evidence that even Mr. Harding is waking up 
to a fact that wiser people have been contemplating for a 
good while. It is to be hoped that, for sake of the intelli- 
gent character of the Press of the country, the contemptible 
puerilities which have characterized almost every notice of 
the woman movement, will now be dropped, and that those 
whose business it is to report the proceedings of respectable 
assemblages, will do so, at least with decency if not with 
intelligence. 

Gentlemen of the Press, the time has gone by when you 
can afford to treat the question of universal suffrage with 
any but the most profound respect. You should have led 
public opinion in the matter; as you have not done that, at 
least keep pace with it, or you will yet be ground between 
the upper and the nether mill-stone of public opinion. 
Take this for prophecy, or what you will, but heed it, never- 


theless. J. F. Byrnes. 
ee 


FAIR-CRITTENDEN—BLOCK-McKAIG. 





When two men fall out the cynic asks, “ Who is the wo- 
man?” This contains an implied compliment. Men’s 
transactions without the intervention of “the sex” are so 
tame and flat, that nothing can occur worth quarrelling 
about. In the two law-suits at the head of this article, 
women are in question. In the one case a brother slays 
the seducer of his sister; in the other a woman rights _her- 
self. Without justifying either result, we take the cases as 
the newest illustrations of the imperative need of radical 
alterations not only in the statute law, but in the more 
powerful unwritten law of public opinion. It is a discredit 
to the age in which we live that there should be no availa- 
ble remedy against McKaig, the seducer, except killing 
him ; still greater discredit that mankind should be so grossly 
inconsistent and unreasoning as to condemnthe seduced, 
while pardoning the seducer. If the evidence be credible, 
itis quite sure that Block will be acquitted, because the pub- 
lic will sympathize with the outraged honor of the family. 
And yet that very same public will look in cold contempt 
on the unhappy girl, doubly injured by the lust and perfidy 
of her lover, and crushed beneath the load of open exposure 
and her brother’s risk of life. In the Fair-Crittenden 
case, no doubt Mrs. Fair was insane when she killed the 
man who inscribed himself her husband. The relations of 
Mr. and Mrs. Crittenden’were those of bare legality. Both 
Crittenden and Fair seem to have been a couple outside the 
pale of ordinary common sense or self-control. It is unde- 
niable, except by rampant fanaticism, that had not Mr. Crit- 
tenden been under compulsion to abandon the woman for 
whom his passionate letters evince his affection up to the 
very moment of his death, she would not have been driven 
to despair, and he would not have been killed. Of course 
the howl of old-time prejudice will be raised above the rights 
of poor, neglected Mrs. Crittenden and the dead man’s fam- 
ily. They seem to have known all about it, and to have 
been content, provided only that the property was all right 
Is not the leash of self-interest, for the most part, the world’s 
strongest marriage-tie ? 

— o_o 

Mrs. Jesse FremMontT.—Mrs. Jesse Fremont looks as 
youthful as ever, but her hair is prematurely white, and 
lends additional beauty to her face. She was married to 
Mr. Fremont very much against her father’s wishes, but the 
old gentleman, who, by the way, was Thomas Hart 
Benton, or Old Bullion, as he was calied, United States 
Senator from Missouri, allowed the ceremony to take place 
in his own house. After it was over, Mr. Benton wrote out 
the marriage notice, and took it to the Washington Globe 
office. Handing the notice to Francis P. Blair, senior, who 
was the editor of the Globe, General Jackson’s organ, he re- 
quested its insertion. Mr. Blair read over the manuscript, 
and the following dialogue ensued : 
Blair—Colonel, this is not in the usual form of marriage 
notices. It now reads that Miss Benton married Mr. Fre- 
mont. Permit me to transpose the names. 
Benton (very emphatic)—No, sir; no, sir; John Charles 
Fremont did not marry Jesse Benton, sir; Jesse Benton mar- 
ried John Charles Fremont, sir. 
The announcement appeared in the @lobe as it was written. 

ne oe, 
A QveEsTion ANSWERED.—A correspondent asks us 
whether, if woman suffrage is established, the North Caro- 
lina two-headed girl, so called, will have two votes or one? 
We think, for the purpose of answering the question, we 
can give the monstrosity a plural position and call them 
girls, as their mother gave them two names—Millie and 
Christiana. They have two hearts and two heads, and 
would be as much entitled to two votes as Chang and Eng, 
the Siamese twins. 


Ne ee) 

A Ristne Woman.—Rev. Miss Georgia Benedict, only a 
few weeks since, was a type-setter in a printing-oflice in 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. She is now a regularly jicensed 
She will yet wear 


preacher of the Methodist Church. 





ous aliases (another stale device of male rogues), who has 


bishop's robes. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
We shall now regularly resume the consideration of this 
subject, the discontinuance of which was rendered necessary 
by the extra amount of labor which the question of Equal 
Suffrage has demanded since the middle of December. Since 
then the question has assumed somewhat cilferent propor- 
tions from those which it previously possessed. It has been 
found that very many of the leaders in the so-called labor 
movement are really representatives of a much wider move- 
ment. They are really humanitarians, and as such are in- 
terested in all reforms which are based on principles. 

There are various branches and divisions in the ranks of 
those who are comprehended under the common appellation 
of the Labor party,and it seems that they are almost impossible 
of consolidation for practical purposes. That is to say, they 
are not so fully imbued with the great principles of freedom, 
equality and justice, which underlie all genuine reform, as to 
recognize that as individuals they are but part of the great 
common movement. This has been the fault and the cause of 
the failure of all reformers in all ages. True reformers must 
first find and plant themselves upon the great fundamental 
fact of universal brotherhood, which is broad enough to ad- 
mit of every member of the human family, before they may 
hope or expect to work constructively for society. Firmly 
based on this fact it 1s easy to believe every one free, equal 
and entitled to justice with themselves. 

In our last number some phases which the present sys- 
tems of taxation present were considered. It was found that 
there had been collected upon woolens, cottons, sugar and 
molasses, coffee and tea, $100,000,000 for the current year, and 
that of this sum the laboring classes paid the larger part, 
whereas by asystem of direct taxation they would not be 
taxed. It was ulso shown that the head of a family expend- 
ing four hundred dollars per annum for these articles is vir- 
tually taxed by the Government for its support the sum of 
one hundred dcllars per annum, or in other words he pays a 
tax of one per cent. upon ten thousand dollars. 

Further consideration shows that even this large sum and 
tax is but a part of the extra amounts which the system of 
Not only do 
they pay the duties on imports to support the Government, 
but they also pay a much larger sum to the home manufac- 
turers of protected articles, in comparison to with which the 
duties on imports are but a tithe. 


protection forces from the producing classes. 


The people are made up of three great classes. The 
wealth-producing Class, the wealth-consuming class and the 
wealth-accumulating class. The first are our laborers, the 
second are our middle-men or merchants and the third are 
our Capitalists’; which last also include manufacturers be- 
vause they, simply as individuals, never produce anything 
any more than the capitalist does, who employs and robs 
the laborer. 

It thus appears that the wealth-producing ‘class is at the 
mercy of the other classes. 

To the middle-men nothing matters much. If prices are 
high they make their percent. If prices are low they do no 
less. If they pay a high duty, they charge it to their cus- 
tomers who consume the goods upon which it was paid. If 
they pay no duty upon imports, they charge their customer, 
who is always the wealth producer, the same per cent. 
advance upon costs and expenses. All the goods they pur- 
chase and sell, cost the consumers over and above a legiti- 
mate price, their support and what they accumulate. All 
the accumulations of the capitalists are also just so much 
taxation upon the producers of wealth, so that it comes that 
both the manufacturers and capitalists not only live upon 
the laborers, but all their accumulations are either directly 
or indirectly filched from them. 

Is there any freedom, equality or justice in such results? 
Is it to be wondered that the laboring classes are beginning 
to feel the weight of this tyranny’? But like the first agita- 
tion in all things, the agitation among them is mere efferves- 
cence without order or organization. <Asagitation of thought 
is the beginning of wisdom, so will it prove in the case of 
the Labor party. If we mistake not, order and organization 
is soon to come to the Labor party, or they will come to 
order and organization in such a manner that they will find 
their deliverance. 

A political party must be organized so broad in principles 
that all isms and cliques may find shelter and justice there- 
in. Such, it is intended, the Cosmopolitical party shall be. 


~~ O-rrorwrrs Eee 


FEMALE FREEMASONS, 


A vast deal of argument has recently been expended upon 
the question of the number of female Freemasons. Those 
who are fully informed upon the subject know that there is 
not and never was but one regularly initiated woman among 
the “brethren of the mystic tie.’ Her name was St. Leger, 
and the story of her initiation is thus told: She was the 
daughter of Lord Doneraile. Actuated by curiosity, she 
concealed herself in a room during the holding of a Masonic 
Lodge, and was discovered by the brethren before they sep- 
arated. At the earnest intercession of her father and broth- 
ers, who were present, her conduct was pardoned, and hay- 
ing sworn never to divulge the secrets of the craft, she was 
duly constituted “a free and accepted sister.” Miss St. 
Leger—afterward the Hon. Mrs. Aldworth—became a cele- 
brated character, and often took part in Masonic processions, 
attired in full Masonic costume 
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THE TAUNTON WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

The annual meeting of the Taunton (Mass.) Woman's Suf- 
frage Association is to be held in that city on Tuesday, May 
2, 1871, and will be an occasion of great interest to the citi- 
zens, if we may judge from the preparation the friends of 
the cause are making. Music Hall has been engaged for the 
meeting, which will be continued day and evening. Many 
distinguished advocates of the cause have been invited to 
be present. Among them Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe, Lucy 
Stone, Rev. J. Freeman Clark, Colonel Higginson, Rev. Mr. 
Wright, Rev. Rush R. Shippen, Rev. Wm. J. Potter and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. Delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try will be present, and preparations are being made to give 
all who come a generous hospitality and a cordial welcome. 
The Taunton Association, says the Taunton Gazette, means 
work, and proposes to give the commugity every facility to 
hear and judge of the importance, necessity and usefulness 
of their effort to promote what they consider the most desira- 
ble and promising reform of the times. 





+ 

AN OFT-TOLD TALE.—A young and handsome girl named 
Benson recently committed suicide in Elmira, N. Y. She 
had been abandoned by a young man upon whom she had 
bestowed her confidence. She leit a letter for him in which 
she wrote : “I am not your first victim ; but I beg of you 
let me be the last. Be sure before you ask another to be 
your wife that you love her.” If girls could be taught to 
partake a little more of the ‘‘ strong minded,’ and not be 
fooled and led away by, every young popinjay that seeks 
their society for his own selfish purposes, there would be 
fewer facts like the above to recard, ‘‘ First be sure you'r 
right ; then go ahead.” 

INDIANA 18 Comina.—The Lafayette (Ind.) Journal says : 
“The courts of Michigan have decided that women of twen- 
ty-one years of age have a right to the ballot. The Indiana 
courts may do the same thing. We have here no argument 
to present, pro or con, but would like to see the test made. 
There are hundreds of women who are burning with an in- 
dign ation which they would like to make felt at the polls, 
when the question of sustaining our free schools comes up 
in May. 
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THE Force OF THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT TO BE 
TrESTED.—Miss Watrous Mather and Miss Smith, the former 
a Republican in principle and the latter a Democrat, offered 
their ballots at the recent State election in East Haddam, 
Conn., and they were refused. They are preparing to appeal 
to the courts under the Fifteenth Amendment. The question 
is also coming before the courts in South Carolina. 


a, 
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CominG Ovurt.—It is announced that several prominent 
Iowa papers have come out for woman suffrage. We shall 
soon begin to count converts among the editorial fraternity 
by hundreds. We have faith in all, and hope for all, except 
the old curmudgeon of the Louisville Courter-Journal. He 
is past praying for. 


a 
ve 


Tue Issurs oF THE Day are to be the subject of a 
Democratic manifesto. It is about time that Democrats 
should have a policy, and that we should know a Democrat 
when we meet one. What is the Democratic doctrine? 
Who can tell? Fernando Wood brought in a lot of resolu- 
tions which were absolutely transparent, they were so 
threadbare. If the Democrats are anything better than the 
merest obstructives and stumbling-blocks, objecting to the 
‘‘ins”” only because they are the “ outs,” they will let us 
know where they really are. There is plenty of work for 
a patriotic party. If they will come squarely over to the 
woman citizenship, and, for once, adopt equity and common 
sense into their new declaration of rights, we will give them 
an amnesty tor all their past offences and ignorance. Ifonly 
their leaders could read the signs of the times ! 





INHUMANITY AT SEA is a sensation heading common 
enough; but does any one ever know of a conviction follow- 
ing the charge? Seamen may be brutal, may be insubordi- 
nate, may not be open to soft persuasion or gentle arguments; 
but they are human beings. Discipline must be maintained, 
and the one-man power is the safeguard of the ship at sea. 
But this does not mean knocking men down with billets of 
wood, or hiring mates on account of their ability to cut a 
man’s head to pieces with brass knuckles. How is it that 
the ship’s officers are always right, and the crew always 
wrong? 





GOVERNOR CLAYTON has made one of the strongest 
speeches of the day on the Ku-Klux. He pledges himself to 
the fact that thirty-eight thousand men were banded in 
Arkansas alone, all ex-Confederate soldiers. Law and order 
call for the repression of secret political organizations 
Secrecy is suspicious. Political cut-throats are not more 
respectable than other cut-throats. Let them be repressed 
at all hazards. 


& 
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Winans is expected to make a dying speech. In any com 
munity but ours he would be deemed dead as Ajax; but we 
respect success, and with that by bribe, he may bloom out 
again in politics as glorious as a big sunflower. Let us have 
the confession. Now we only know where a man can find 
a buyer for his vote; then we shall know how many votes 
were for sale, and why the Republicans at Albany put up 





Fact AND Fancy.—We find the following in the Detroit 
(Michigan) Post of the 8th inst. : 

Of the two self-nominated candidates for the Presidency 
in 1872, Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull evidently has the inside 
track. It is true George Francis has a good many admirers, 
but they labor under the disadvantage of living in Ireland, 
and their mere moral support can hardly be expected to 
carry the day against a million times their number of Amer- 
icans armed with ballots. To offset this unavailable Fenian 
patronage, his fair competitor will have the support of the 
suffragists who will carry on an imaginary Campaign and 
cast metaphorical ballots under the iliusion than they are 
the individuals alluded to in the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Moreover she will bring into the contest what Train obvi- 
ously cannot, the undivided fsupport of the disembodied, to- 
gether with the political resources of Kingdom Come. She 
is a doubly refined, quadruply developed spiritualist of sex- 
tuple medium power, and, unless she is grossly belied, she is 
under the constant supervision of a committee of five spir- 
its, of which the spirit of Demosthenes is chairman. The 
names of the others are not given, but it is fair to presume 
that they were selected from the whole realm of ghosts for 
their gift of gab and special fitness for campaigning purposes 
generally. George Francis is tolerably fluent, but how he is 
to talk down such combined volubility as this, is not easy to 
see. When the Woodhull takes the stump, goes olf into a 
fine trance, and gives vent to the simultaneous utterances of 
the five most famous orators the world has ever seen, all ad- 
vocating her claims in as many different languages and 
styles of argument, it will be time for ordinary candidates to 
hold their peace. 

The above bit of pleasantry, no doubt, will wrench a smile 
from some of the old fogie readers of the Post ; but we have 
authority for saying to it that Young America, the support- 
ers of progress, the workers for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, the admirers of justice, the upholders of right and the 
expounders of constitutional law look upon our movement 
as one destined to produce a revolution in our political af- 
fairs more speedily than any change in our organic construc- 
tion ever was made before. We can afford to have jokes 
aimed at us, for we are in a position to say, Step aside and 
give us room; our march is onward. 





--- ———E 

THE Next PrEsIDENT.—The Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer 
publishes the following in the most conspicuous part of its 
issue of the 6th instant : 

WoopHuLL, & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, published in New 
York, flies the name of Victoria C. Woodhull as the candi- 
of the “ Cosmopolitical Party” for the Presidency, and 
says that it does this “as a continual warning that some 
woman will be the next President.” 

We are in earnest, Mr. Anquirer, and for the kindness you 
display in making the announcement we will put your name 
upon our list of friends. 





A Buxom Wipow.—The Rev. Widow Van Cott, who, by 
her exhortations and peculiar style of oratory, is creating 
such an excitement among the Methodists, is decidedly ot! 
the embonpoint order of human architecture. She weighs 
two hundred and twenty pounds, and is not tall at that. 
She fights the devil in all his shapes, and it is said has al- 
ready been the means of bringing three thousand six hun- 
dred benighted souls unto the Father of Righteousness. 

+ 

PouiticaAL Tricks In New Hampsurre.—At the recent 
general election in the Granite State, a young lady in Nashua 
run against her father for a member of the School Commit- 
tee and was defeated. It has since been ascertained that the 
old fellow bought up alot of Cincinnati whisky and used 
it pretty freely among the lower order of the electors of the 
town, and by that means secured his own election. 

& 

A New Way oF OBTAINING Divorce.—It is said that un- 
quiet and discontented husbands in St. Louis, who cannot 
brook the Jaw’s delay in ridding them of their wives, have 
adopted the plan of shutting off the gas in their dwellings, 
and using “ non-explosive”’ kerosene. Their object is ac- 
complished in a few months, at longest, and they say that 
the sexton’s fees are less than the lawyer’s. 











EYES ARE OPENING.—The New York Times says it ismons- 
trous that ‘* tens of thousands of educated American women 
are excluded from all share in public affairs, in order that a 
horde of ignorant men should tyrannize over our entire 
society.” There spoke the spirit of Henry J. Raymond. 
+ 

Tue SocraL Evii.—The parsons of Syracuse, N. Y., are 
holding weekly meetings to consider the subject of the 
social evil. They have not yet discovered a remedy. When 
they do they will promptly give the world the benefit of 
their deliberations. Until that time comes we must watch 
and pray. 








* 


Nor a Bap IpEA.—Some of the Western juries have 
adopted an easy,and what ought to be a very satisfactory 
plan, for settling questions of damages. It is said that each 
juror marks down the amount which in his judgment seems 
just. They then take the aggregate, divided it by twelve, 
and the product stands as the verdict. 

+ 

Put Tuaat anpD TuHat ToGernHer.—On Monday, April 10, 
five hundred barrels of Cincinnati whisky were landed on 
the levee in Louisville. On Wednesday, the 12th, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal appeared without a line of editorial. 
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Moving ONwarp.—Hundreds of women now occupy 
political offices, such as postmistresses, schocl directors and 
trustees, justices of the peace, commissioners of deeds, no- 
taries, judges on the bench, and,in one case at least, the 





that little game of party purity. 


WoMEN oN JuRtes.—The Louisville (Ky.) Courier 
Journal is opposed to women serving On juries, and this is 
the argument: 


Suppose, for instance, that there was a jury composed of 
Anna Dickinson, Susan B. Anthony, Kate Fields and Olive 
Logan, and they were trying a man who had shot and 
killed his grandparents, butchered a large family of women 
and children, and had burned the house down to conceal the 
crime, and should propose while the trial was going on to 
turn Mormon and marry the jury—why, they would acquit 
him and turn him loose before the court had heard half the 
evidence, 

The Lord help you, Mr. Courier or Mr. Journat, or what- 
ever your name is, if you was the man that were to be tried, 
there would be a subject for the dissecting-room before a 
week passed. 





+ 


No Second PLAcE For Us.—The gentleman editor of the 
Louisville Courier says : 


The Hon. Victoria C. Woodbull, the enameled candidate 
for the Presidency, should show her respect for gray hairs 
and the mental weakness of age by taking the second place 
on the ticket for 1872, and giving General Grant the first. 
Politically and intellectually, General Grant is a much older 
woman than she is. 


No, sir; we cannot accept the second position on the 
ticket, for Grant “ or any other man.” 
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MISS REAWM’S LINCOLN, 


The Trijune, with a bitterness and rancor which can only 
be accounted for by its constitutional diathesis antagonist ic 
to the rights of women, continues to vomit forth columns of 
stuff, editorial and communicated, which it would have its 
readers believe legitimate art criticisms and utterly crushing 
to Miss Ream’s Lincoln. 

A psuedo critic, ‘‘ D.,” hailing from Washington, and 1n- 
dorsed editorially, fills three-quarters of a column with the im- 
aginary history of the methods by which she obtained the job, 
and halfa column in a feeble effort at criticising the work, but 
only to write himself down to all sensible people a miserable, 
piqued pretender who lacks both honor and capacity, and the 
Tribune as willing to descend to the most dishonorable means 
of sustaining its own predetermination to manufacture a false 
opinion of the merits of Miss Ream’s work. Just here I al 
lege that no honorable man will resort to the methods of this 
writer in advance of a just criticism and correct judgment on 
the intrinsic merits of the work. For it matters not how the 
job was obtained—what was paid for it—whether Miss Ream 
was educated or not—but only is this a complete likeness of 
Lincoln in the act represented ? | 

Unfortunately for this writer he does not seem to compre- 
hend the domain of sculpture, and confounds with it another 
and essentially different art, and demands substantially that 
Miss Ream should have done that which is impossible in the 
nature of things for any artist to do. Marble may be made 
to express form, action and attitude. Its transparent white. 
ness precludes the possibility of making the living soul 
speak from the blank stone. The assumption to the con- 
trary by the 7Z?7ibune’s correspoudent shows the ignorance 
of the critic and the malevolence of the editor. 

If Miss Ream’s infantile efforts presented heads of Con 
gressmen “on an everlasting drunk” there would be an em- 
inent fitness of the busts to the subjects, 

This *‘ pious pastor” and “blunt Englishman” may have 
agreed upon art, and yet, like himself, have been no artist. 
“ Blunt Englishmen” are not apt to be eminent art critics, 
and clerical functions are not incompatible with coarse tastes 
and unrefined ideas. He should have first shown their ca- 
pacity, and afterward introduced them as authority. The 
“ profane Briton and pious pastor’ understood each other, 
and agreed with him, and so all three understood and agreed; 
ergo, they are all artists, and correct in judgment. 

* We search in vain for the shrewd, simple-mannered man, 
of an active, stormy life, in this strange effigy, that holds 
out a scroll as if presenting a testament of great value, and 
yet has the head thrown forward in a thoughtful, musing 
mood.” Mr. Linccln was an awkward, simple-mannered 
man, of quiet life, until he reached the Presidential chair; 
and from his peculiarity of form, manner and life in the role 
selected, is one of the most difficult works artist ever at- 
tempted. 

To the candid critic, this marble stands, as it must stand, 
to be Abraham Lincoln, in thoughtful, not musing, mood, 
bowed down with the weight of the great responsibility of 
his act, with all its unknown possibilities. 

In form, in act, in attitude, leaning gently forward, with 
bowed head, in deep thoughtfulness at the deed that might 
well blanch with deadly pallor the face of bravest warrior that 
ever rose to power over the dead bodies of slaughtered thou- 
sunds, stands this statue,a monument of the genius of an 
untutored girl. 

Lincoln was not a warrior in form, taste or fact. The act 
was not that of a chieftain, but a statesman. Any compar) 
son, therefore, between the two characters in ideal or fact, 
is fur-fetched and disengenuous. As a work of art, it stands 
far above the average of similar works produced by the 
genus home at the cost of the nation. 


With a single remark I close this review. I will not say, 
like Greeley, that this man lied when he declared his belief 
that Miss R. borrowed and copied the work of the son of 
Clark Mills, but that I believe he sinned against the truth. 





office of sheriff. Whither are we drifting ? 
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JUSTICE FOR WOMEN. 


The General Feeling in Washington on the Subject of 


Woman Suffrage. 


(From the Washington Chronicle, April 15.] 


The woman question in Washington has assumed a form 
now in which the best women can deal with it successfully. 
Comparatively few women care for their political rights, 
but the noblest aud the best are ready to perform their duty 
The accompanying pe- 
tition was but a very short time in circulation, but the evi- 
dence was ample that this is the issue that thinking, earnest, 
Henceforth, the woman 
question in Washington will be, not “ Have we a right to 
vote?” but “Have we a right to neglect to vote, being al- 


When they clearly see where it lies. 
Christian women desire tu 


make. 


ready entranchised ?” 


PETITION FOR REGISTRATION, 


“ We, the undersigned, citizens of Washington, D. C., be- 
lieving it to be our solemn duty—a part of the allegiance we 
owe to our Maker, to our country and to our homes—to ex- 
ercise the rightof the elective franchise, hereby earnestly 
petition that our names be registered as qualified voters in 


our several districts.” 


HISTORY OF THE PETITION. 


One of the first ladies called upon by Mrs. Spencer and 


Mrs. Edson to sign the petition was Grace Greenwood (Mrs. 
Lippincott), She looked at the paper, rose promptly, ob- 
tained her pen, and signing her name rapidly, said, inquir- 
ingly, to a very old lady who sat by the window : 
“ Your name to this, mother ?” 
“What is it, daughter?” 


“A petition asking for registration as voters in our dis- 


a) 


trict 

“ Yes,” said the old lady, enthusiastically; “write it 
it twice.” 

‘‘ You are quite progressive for one of your age,” said 


Mrs. 5.; “ may I ask how old you are ?” 
“Nearer to ninety than to eighty,” she replied, ‘* but | mean 
to keep up with the world.” 
When the paper was handed to Mrs. Emma Southworth, 
she sturted for her pen without a question, saying: “ It must 
come. ‘They may as well accept the situation gracefully.” 
* But they say we women don’t want a vote,” said Mrs. 
Spencer. 
* Oh, to be sure. They said the negroes didn’t want free- 
dom you know. But where is my pen? I have had the pen- 
ophobia tor two weeks. Ah, there itis.” And she signed 
ner name with a will. 
Women like these, who have struggled with the worla and 
achieved success, don’t need to discuss the woman ques- 
tion. They have invested the subject in all its bearings, and 
see plainly what women need, and what the country needs. 
Two lauies who had sent for the paper, read and signed 
it, said: “ Who is the lady in charge of it ?” 7 

“ Mrs. Spencer,” answered a neighbor. 

“ Well, give her our love, and tell her to go on. 
her! She knows what women need.” 

One lady said: “ My heart isin it. I know it is the right 
thing to do, and now is the time todo it; but my husband 
says he cannot bear the thought of having his wife go to 
the polls—so vile a place that he will not go himself to 
vote.” 

“Is it possible,” said Mrs. S., “that your husband is will- 
ing to turn his interest in the welfare of his countty over to 
the dram shops and the gambling saloons? Tell him that is 
what we women who have sons to rear can’t afford to dae. 
W hen our citizenship is recognized we shall not dare to hold 
it so lightly.”’ 

A highly-cultivated, silver-haired old lady said: ‘‘ I will do 
it. I know it is right, but I wonder if I shall dare to vote 
when | have the privilege. It is a great responsibility.” 

W hat a lesson to statesmen and politicians ! 

It was a remarkable feature of the whole movement that 
the ladies were so grave, so earnest. Not a jest, nota light 
word anywhere. ‘they seemed to regard the duty betore 
them as a holy thing. 

The ladies called to thank Fred Douglass for a service 
rendered long, and to ask him to accompany them to the 
City Hall. He said: “Do you really mean it? Well, I 
believe in Woman suffrage most profoundly. I believe in 
bringing the whole moral power of the country to bear in 
our nation’s councils. The ocean is purer than the stream. 
The masses are more trustworthy than individuals. I will 
go with you. I know what such a struggle means.” 

HOW THEY WERE REGISTERED. 


The ladies connected with this movement left the place 
of assemblage at 2:50 p. M., and proceeded to the City Hall, 
not knowing that they had been preceded by another party of 
ladies long known as advocates of the political phase of this 
question, The members of the board proposed to come 
where the ladies were to receive their applications, but the 
ladies repeatediy requested that they might apply at the 
usual place in the usual way, desiring no exception to be 
made in their favor. The chairman, Mr. Crooker, read the 
seventh section of the territorial bill, and expressed regret 
at not being able to receive the names of the ladies. hey 
were then permitted to make application at the desks for 
the several districts, as other applicants do. As they antici- 
pated, they were politely, but decidedly, refused revistration, 
and, as they desired, the case is now in a form to be pre- 
sented to the courts. The two purposes the ladies bad in 
view are accomplished. They have proved that intelligent 
Christian women in Washington feel it their duty to exer- 
cise the elective ,franchise, and they have taken the first 
steps toward securing a legal recognition of their citizenship. 


God bless 


Ann nee 


SUGGESTIONS OF OPERA BOUFFE. 


Like a ‘‘ beaker full of the warm South, with beaded bub- 
ble bursting on the brim,” sparkling, effervescent and inspir- 
iting are those joyous operas of Uffenbach, now being so 
spiritedly performed at Mr. Fisk’s Grand Opera House. 

La Grand Duchesse is one ot the best of them. Her 
Highness the Duchess, in whom the satisfaction of every 
want breeds that discontent which is the prompter to action 
in the drama of life, is gracefully capricious. Aimee renders 
the character artistically, is full of lie and vivacity, yet 
chastened by her sense of rank and position. 

One forgets, sometimes, the fun of the comedy in the glory 
ofthe music. With all its rollicking, there are many strains 
which have a ‘‘dying fall,” and are sweetly suggestive of that 
interposition of the serious which is felt in life and art. 





The accompaniments, excellently executed by the orchestra, 
are harmonic triumphs. 
Interpolated into the progress of the drama, the ballet 
troupe add their exquisite grace to the charm of the even- 
ing’s entertainment. As fays, or other airy phantoms, they 
float about the scene in their gauze and gossamer-like inves- 
titure, as near a suggestion of Titania’s troop of skipping fair- 
ies as one Can see in the flesh. 
Prominent in his stage-box,in elegant dress and bouquet 
at button-hole, with cheerful and handsome countenance, 
sits Mr. Fisk, the promoter of all this joyous festivity ; man- 
festly an executive man, from his thoughtful and determined 
visage, and of original and independent character. 
Aimée, as the Grand Duchesse, makes a playful but deter- 
mined declaration of ““ Woman’s Rights,” as they were un- 
derstood under the Salec law. 
Who that thinks earnestly, does not feel in this picture of 
glowing life under woman’s rule, though some element of 
‘aprice may enter into it, that it is better than the cold and 
cruel domination of man, into which no modification of art 
or grace seems to be admitted. 
Shall not those who would improve mankind, hail with 
joy the advent of one of our sex to the Presidential chair in 
this country, where all the old sense of loyalty and fealty to 
rulers, so sublimely poetical, incitive to deeds of sacrifice and 
greatness, has been worn out of men’s souls in the attrition 
of loud political squabble and low intrigue. 
Under woman’s rule we might abolish our fighting armies 
and navies, or rather convert them into industrial armies for 
the discipline of awkward men and women into some grace 
and gymnastic capacity, to be scientifically turned to the 
highest purposes in the arts of life, and inte commercial or 
scientific navies, traversing the globe in the effort to instruct 
and elevate the race. 
What has been done to alleviate the horrors of man’s nature 
has been, hitherto, promoted by woman’s influence, and all 
the pomp and circumstance of warlike paraphernelia, all 
that esthetically tempers the mere brute force of war, has 
been in deference to that grace and beauty of which woman 
is thetype and symbol; the grosser male being, as it were, 
merely anexecutive animal clearing away with force for the 
reign of love. 
What glorious things elections may become when the two 
sexes shall meet together at the polls, ending ina soiree with 
dance and song, and fun and jollity, and not as now, in 
drunken orgies and fisticuff enccunters. 
To this end, let us all promote good humor by a visit to 
Fisk’s Opera House, determined to join the Cosmopolitical 
party, and sign the petition for the Declaratory Act. 
FRANCES R. McKINLEY. 
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A CONVENTION under the auspices of the New England 
Labor Reform League will be held in New York City, May 
6th, 7th and 8th, commencing with a discussion on Trade 
Unions in Cooper Institute. Friday evening, May 5th, Sat- 
urday, May 6th, and Monday, the 8th, the Convention will 
be held in the Cooper Institute ; Sunday, the 7th, in Tam- 
many Hall Opera House. Distinguished speakers from 


various portions of the country will be present. 
~~ > ESeereree* 


A BRAVE LITTLE GIRL. 
A TRUE AND INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


We find the following in the Chicago Tribune : 


In the Tribune of yesterday appeared a recital of the ad- 
vebiures of a young woman who, underthe assumed name 
of “ Harry Johnson,” and in male attire, went through a 
variety of experiences as a type-setter, and was deserted by 
a faithless lover. The information embodied in the article 
was communicated by a woman, whose veracity we had no 
reason to question, and the facts were related in the belief 
that they were genuine. There is reason to fear, however, 
that the statements were considerably distorted, and that the 
whole story was inspired by some of those inexplicable jeal- 
ousies which do occasionally spring up in the female bosom. 
We need not make any apology, however, for the publi- 
cation of the article, since it has led to an investigation of 
the real facts in the case, the result of which we cheertully 
give to our readers. It appears that about the only state- 
ment communicated by the informer above referred to, 
which can be verified, is that the young woman went by the 
name ot Harry Johnson. The true story of the ‘‘ female 
typo” is, indeed, stranger than fiction, and reveals traits of 
heroic endurance, perseverance and sturdy self-reliance under 
adverse circumstances which reflect honor upon the indi- 
vidual and upon her sex. 

The young lady, whose supposed adventures were re- 
hearsed in the article alluded to, called at the 7ridune office 
yesterday, and “ did around unvarnished tale deliver,” of 
the truth of which no one who listened and looked into the 
truth-telling eye of the narrator could for a moment be skep- 
tical. Sheisa young woman of slight frame and rather 
diminutive stature, of pleasing features, and a manner which 
denotes good breeding and good education. Her story, 
which we have found amply corroborated by the evidence 
of persons to whom her history is well known, is as follows: 
She left her home in New England some three years ago 
and went out into the world to earn her living. She first 
went to Cleveland, Ohio, where she was acquainted with a 
few families, and made an effort to live by the needle. It 
was bard work, and the remuneration was so meagre that 
after struggling for sume time she was obliged to give it up 
and seek some other means. It was about this time that the 
movement for the education of woman began to agitate the 
community. She was deeply impressed with some of the 
ideas then promulgated, and, putting them into practice, she 
went to work in a printing-office for a year. During that 
time she succeeded in picking up practical knowledge otf 
the business sufficient to carry her along, and then she struck 
out tor Michigan and obtained employment in a country 
printing-office. While there she became accidently ac 

quainted with the editor of an agricultural paper in Chicago, 
in whose office female printers were engaged. At his sug- 
gestion she came to Chicago and went to work, getting 
“leaded matter’ to set, and book-work, by means of which 
she was enabled to earn about $15 per week. This compar- 
atively easy kind of work did not long continue, so she bad 
to go to work on the newspaper on “ lean bourgeoise,” out 
of which she found it hard to extract decent wages. After 
a while she went on a religious weekly paper on Clark 
street, where they set solid matter. This also proved “ lean” 
work for the young girl, and, getting somewhat discouraged 
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This was a year ago. She obtained good employment in 
one of the St. Louis offices, and for a time all went well 
with her. She found a_ nice boarding-place in the 
house of a German lady who rented her a back parlor. 
She had good clothes and was making enough to carry her 
along smoothly. 

One day, however, she fell out of employment, and, as a 
natural consequence, she soon fel) out of money. She had 
no friends to help her in her hour of need, and by-and-by 
she began to pawn her dresses to buy food. Her wardrobe 
gradually disappeared under this disastrous process, and 
then her furniture went. In a short time she was reduced 
to the point of starvation and to her last dress. 

In this unhappy strait, with no one to advise or aid her, 
our heroine bethought her of domestic service as the only 
door left open to her. She hesitated to take this step, how- 
ever, thinking that her natural abilities, aided by substan- 
tial education, fitted her for something better. After mature 
deliberation, she passed a resolution that womun’s garment 
was Only an obstacle in her path to preferment, and she ac- 
cordingly determined to discard it and to adopt that of the 
lords ot creation. She sold out her female raiment, and 
with the proceeds purchased a coat for $5, a pair of pant- 
aloons for $3, and et ceteras, amounting in all to about $15. 
That purchase left her ‘‘dead broke,” and she changed her 
boarding-place. 

The transformation proved a fortunate one. As aman 
she found immediate employment, and, performing a man’s 
work, she received a man’s wages. She was a little shy, 
however, of meeting her old acquaintances, tor fear of de- 
tection and its consequences, and in August last she re- 
moved once more to Chicago, where she got employment 
upon one of the daily papers. Here she was kindly treated 
by her associates, many of whom took quite a liking to the 








“ little fellow,” who was handy enough, but found some dif- 
ficulty at first in handling the small type. 

One day a remark was passed in the composing-room by 
one of the men that the little typo was a woman, and curl- 
Ous glances were bestowed upon her from day to day. 
Alarmed lest her sex should be discovered, she proceeded to 
take a variety of precautions to keep up the delusion so pre- 
cious to her. She first purchased a razor, and shaved her 
upper lip duly every morning, in the fond hope that she 
might raise a few hairs. That artifice was a total failure, 
yet she persevered for a time, and went to the bathing-rooms, 
and sat in the barber's chair, and paid her fifteen cents for 
many a harmless and unnecessary shave. She even smoked 
cigars, to be like a man, and suffered untold agonies of sick- 
ness. She loancd money to her fellow-typos, some of whom 
are not averse to borrowing at times. All she wanted now 
was to get money enough ahead to buy female attire, and to 
take her back to her home in New England. She managed 
to get $30 ahead at one time, but that was not enough; so 
she went on saving till she had $50, when she quit the pan- 
taloons and resumed her female apparel. 

During the last period in which she worked in Chicago, 
she attracted the attention of one of the printers, a kind- 
heartedand humane individual, who had suspected the real 
state of the case, but who, nevertheless, took a friendly in- 
terest inher. Acting under his recommendation she went 
to board with his mother and sister, and eventually to them 
she “stood confessed.” For some time past our little heroine 
has been living with an old schoolmate, who knew nothing 
of her singular adventures, until the article appeared yester- 
day, which, doubtless, had no very pleasing effect. 

There is little to add to this narrative, beyond the grateful 
acknowledgment of the young lady that, in all her experi- 
ence, she has invariably received more sympathy and en- 
couragement from men than from her own sex, and that 
from those who clamor loud in behalf of the rights of 
women, she has never received any sympathy or encourage- 
ment whatever. 
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HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM CHAR- 
LEMAGNE TO AUGUSTUS. 


——————— > 


BY WM. EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, A, M. 





‘* Under these circumstances there has arisen in society a 
figure which is certainly the most wonderful, and in some 
respects the most awful, upon which the eye of the moralist 
can dwell. That unhappy being whose very name is a shame 
to speak; who counterfeits with a cold heart the transports 
of affection, and submits herself as the passive instrument of 
lust; who is scorned and insulted as the vilest of her sex, and 
doomed for the most part to disease and abject wretchedness 
and an early death, appears in every age as the perpetual 
symbol of the degradation and the sinfulness of man. Her- 
self the supreme type of vice she is ultimately the most efti- 
cient guardian of virtue. But tor her the unchallenged pur- 
ity of countless happy homes would be polluted, and nota 
few who, in the pride of their untempted chastity think of 
her with an indignant shudder, woulc have known the agony 
of remorse and of despair. 

**On that one degraded and ignoble form are concentrated 
the passions that might have fiiled the worid with shame. 
She remains while creeds and civilizations rise aud fall, the 
eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins of the 
people,’’— Position of Women, vol. tt., p. 299. 


AT the last hour of Congress the Democrats cry aloud for 
reform of tariff and reduction of taxation. They would go 
to the country with a patriotic record. How is itat Albany, 
where the Democrats make their own game, and can buy 
the casting vote. 
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BENEFITS THAT WILL ACCRUE FROM WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
—Give a woman political rights co-equal with man, and 
one-half of the marital difficulties and perplexities will van- 
ish, and divorce lawyers will make a precarious living. 
wenn SY 


A MisTAKEN IpEA.—A lady in Frankfort, Ky., whose hus- 
band had been sent to the penitentiary, took it into her 
head that that amounted to a divorce, and having secured a 
man and the services of a minister, she deliberateiy entered 
again into the bonds of wedlock. She soon found out he 
mistake, and supplicated the Governor to save her from the 
stigma of a convicted bigamist. 
eon eer" 

A CHIGNON CONFLAGRATION.—A young lady wore a 
hemp switch to a party in Windsor one evening not long 
since, and the appendage took fire from a candle and 
burned her hair ail off. The conflagration was smothered 


by wrapping a cloth round her head, and the doctor has a 





with the business, she left Chicago and went to St. Louis. 


bad case on his hands. 
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Woodhull & Clatlin’s Weekly. 
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Leake Dee 
MONITOR, 


A RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 
CHRISTIANITY, EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND 
EQUAL RIGHTS, 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR 
represe nts direc tly over 250.000 of our colored citizens, 
and is one of the very best mediums of communica 
tion with them. 


TERMS 
(ine copy for one year. (ede vdeee?'s ....- $2 00 
One copy for six months, . dale 030 0d 6308 ine oe 
TO CLUBS: 
Clubs of 20 to one addrese, for one year..... .. 30 00 
tr" IN ADVANCE. 43 
Or, if not paid strictly in advance............... 2 50 


Money should be sent by Post office order or Regis- 
tered Letter to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 
Lock Box 602, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


if Is AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVER- 
TISING, 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


First insertion 15 cents per line, and 10 cents per 
line for all subsequent insertions. 

Special Notices 20 cents per line. 

Notices of Marriages and Deaths, not exceeding four 
liner, 25 cents. 

All communications and exchanges for this paper 
must be addressed to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 


Lock Box 602, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


“MEN AND WOMEN.” 


“REALITIES AND POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN WOMANHOOD.” 





Housekeeping & Homekeeping, 


MRS. HIELEN EKIN STARRETT has prepared 
and will deliver, during the ensuing season, a new 
lecture, entitled “ HOUSEKEEPING AND HOME- 
KEEPING.” She will also deliver her lectures en- 
titled ““MEN AND WOMEN,” and “REALITIES 
AND POSSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN WOMAN- 
HOOD.’ which received the most flattering testi- 
monials wherever delivered during the past seasons, 

Mrs. Starrett will make engagements with City 
Lyceums, as follows: 

S100 
Two Lectures, - ~ - - 150 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SMALLER PLACES. 


BANKING HOUSE 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


: 14 WALL STREET. 


One Lecture, - - ° - 


Four per cent. interest allowed on all deposits. 
Collections made everywhere. 
Orders for Gold, Government and other securities 


executed. 


WM, DIBBLEHE, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway, 


HAS REMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 
FIRST FLOOR, 


where he will continue to conduct his business in all 
ite branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, 
and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order 


——— -—-——_—- 


DIBBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothinyr and the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the scalp, “gape 
Wednesdays and Fridays, trom 9a. M. to 3 P. 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm. 
lees preparation ever made for the complexion, No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained 
only at : 
WM. DIBBLEE’S 
854 Broadway, up-staire 


ATIONAL | 
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JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, Apri! 17, 
WILL MAKE A GRAND EXPOSITION OF 
NEW SPRING AND SUMMER SILBS, 
JUST RECEIVED, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
ME te M COLORED STRIPED SILKS, at &7ec., 
1, $1.12%% and §1. a5 per yard. 

BLAC K AND WHITE STRIPED SILKS, at $1.50 

and $1.75 per yard. 
G -— LE STRIPED SILKS, $1.50 and $1.75 per 


rd. 
GRISAILLE STRIPED SILKS, extra qurlity, at $2 
per yard. 
LIGHT COLORED STRIPES, in all the New Shades 
at $1.50, $1.75 and $2 per yard. 
COLORED CHECK SILKS, at $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per 
yard. 
STRIPED GAUZE DE CHAMBREY., in desirable 
shades and very fine quality, at $1.3739 per yard. 
A Fall Assortment of 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 
In choice colors, at popular prices. 


mak o8. 
AMERICAN SILKS of approved makes. 
Also, an invoice of 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 
Of exquisite designs and colorings, in plain and tilled 
centres, at lees than cost of importation. 
SPRING AND SUMMER SHAWLS of every descrip 


the lowest possible prices. 


James M’Creery & Co., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, APRIL 17, 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in new 
SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 

AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT of LISLE THREAD, 
NORWICH BYADERE STRIPED and CHECK 
ED WASHING POPLINS, at 25 cents per yard. 

ENGLISH REVERSIBLE DIAGONAL SERGES. 

NEW FABRIC FOR SUITS, IN TWO 
SHADES, FOR TRIMMINGS, at 50 cents per 


yard. 

FRENCH MOHAITIRS, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, 
VERY DESIRABLE FOR TRAVELING WEAR, 

AN ELEGANT STOCK OF STRIPED AND FIG 
URED GRENADINES. from 37% cents per yard. 

A FULL LINE OF ENGLISH BAREGES, at 2% 
and 25 cents per yard, 

BLACK IRON GREN NADINES, IN ALL WIDTHS 
AND QUALITIES 

SILK WARP MOI ATRS, SILK SERGES, PON- 
GEES, SATIN DE @HENE, IN ALL THE NEW 


SHADES. 
JAPANESE ye 
In Black and Gray Stri 
AF my SH SUPPLY OF 44 PRINTE D PERC ALES, 
t 1244 cents per yard. 
FRENCH BATTIEST CLOTH, FOR ROBES. A 
N¢ 


VELTY. 
DELAINES AND GINGHAMS IN GREAT VARI- 
ETY, at 12% cente per ya 
ALSO, A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF INDIA 
SHAWLS AND SCARFS, AT PRICES LOWER 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 


JAMES M'CREERY & CO.. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, 


WILL OPEN A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
RICH LACE GOODS, 


Comprising 
REAL CHANTILLY SHAWLS, from $87 to $400. 


LLAMA LACE SHAWLS, in beautiful designs, from 
$15 to $75. 


LLAMA LACE SACQUES, the handsomest imported 
this season. 
REAL CHANTILLY SACAUES, from $100 to $200. 


The largest assortment of Real THREAD AND GUI- 
PURE LACES ever offered. 


REAL POINT HANDKERCHIEFS, $2 to $75. 


REAL POINT APPLIQUE HANDKERCHIEFS, $3 
to $30. 


ALL THE NEW STYLES IN POINT, POINT AP- 
PLIQUE AND DUCHESSE COLLARS, CAPES 
BARBS, COIFFURES, etc. 


REAT VALENCIENNES SETS, COLLARS, 
SLEEVES, HANDKERCHIEFS, in the latest 
&tyles, at very low prices. 

Wew ry also open a magnificent assortment of INDIA 

\MELS’ HAIR SHAWL S, in beautiful de- 
a 8 and colorings, at extremely low prices. 


—— ——————— 


MISS INGRAHAM'S 
FAR-FAMED SPIRIT BADGES, 


CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


767 Sixth Avenue, 


And sent by Post throughout the country. 





Cures diseases chronic and acute, even where al] 
the boasted remedies of the old-school practitioners 
have failed 

All letters of application muet contain $1. 

Addressed 


MISS A. S. INGRAHAM. 
767 Sixth avenue, N. Y. 


G. W. WARD & C0. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’'S 
WEEKLY 


FOR THE PACIFIC COART 


No. 12 MONTGOMERY STREET, 





San Francisco, Cal. 











Great bargains in BLACK SILKS, inal/ thecelebrated | 





tion, imported expressly for our retail trade, at | 
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| NEW LOAN OF UNITED STATES 





THE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 


NEW 5 PER CENT. STOCK 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
NOW AMOUNT TO 


$58,000,000. 





They are confidently expected to reach 


S?200.000,000 


by the time the 


NEW BONDS 


are 


Ready for Delivery in May. 


The proposals of the Secretary of the Treasury will 
then be changed to the following programme: 

Firnst—Bonds to the amount of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten yeare from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 

SecoND—Bonds to the amount of three hundred 


millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 


the United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
gheir issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
coin, at the rate of four and a half percent. per annum. 

THirp—Bonds to the amount of seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
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United States, after thirty years from the date of their | 
| issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 


at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Subscriptions to the loan will have preference, after 
the above mentioned two Itundred millions are taken 
up, in the following order, namely: 


Firet—Subecriptions for equal amounts of each | 


claes of bonde. 


bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent., and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five 
per cent. 

Tarp—Subsecriptions for any five per cent. bonds 
that may not be subscribed for in the preceding 
claseer. 

Subecriptions to the remainder of the $200,000,000 


of five percents., which are unconditional, are now 





going on, and the bonds will soon be issued to sab- 
ecribers, who can receive a scrip certificate, in ad- 
vance, if they desire to pay their gold or exchange 


American Pianos 


THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


CHICKERIMG & SOM 


TRIUMPHANT AT THE 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS, 1867. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
WERE AWARDED THE 


Highest Recompense over all Com pr tition. 
the Cross of the Le gion of Honor, and 


FIRST GOLD MEDAL 


for the American Pianos, in all the three styles exhib 
ited, viz.: Grand, Square and Upright. This award 
being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commis 
sion as 


FIRST IN THE ORDER OF MERIT, 


places the Pianos of Cnickering & Sons at the head 
of the list, and above al] other Pianos exhibited. 
A Genera! Reduction in Price, and a etrict adhesion 


to the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM, 


adopted by them April, 1869. Uniformand Fair Prices 
to all purchasers. 


In addition to their established atvies of Pianos 
Chickering & Sons offer, for the use of Schools, Teach 
ers and others, wishing a good, reliable Piano at an 
exceedingly moderate price. 

The SCHOOL PIANO, a thoroughly complete in 
strument of seven octaves, precisely the same in size, 
scale, interior mechanism and workmanship as their 
highest-priced T octave Pianos, the only difference 
being that the School Piano is made in perfectly o iin 
case. It isin every re spect a thoroug rh ly First-Class 
Chickering Piano, and is offered at a pric e which can 
not fail to give satisfaction. 

Chickering & Sons also desire to call especial atten 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


, , ; f 
which, for power and quality of tone, delicacy o' 
touch, perfection of mechanism and durability and 


| general excellence of workmanshi p. with beauty of 
Srconp-—Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds | 


their United States 5-208 at once, inthe Registered or | 


Coupon form. 
denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000; and conpon bonds of each denomination 


Registered bonds will be issued of the | 


! 


except the lasttwo. The interest will be vayable in | 


the United States, at the office of the Treasurer, any 
Assistant Treasurer, or designated Depositary of the 
Government, quarterly, on the first days of February 
May, Angust, and November, in each year. 


| 


The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the | 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all | 
taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from | 


taxation inany form by or under State, municipal or | 


local authority. 


; 


After maturity, the bonds last issued wil! be first | 


redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desriz 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Extensive subscriptions have already been mace 


through the following New York City banks and | 


bankers: 
FIRST 
Broadway. 
FOURTH NATIONAL, OF NEW YORK, Pine 
and Nassau sts. 
Mesers. JAY COOKE & Cf., 
sts. 
Mesers. FISK & HATCH, No 5 Naseau at. 
Messrs. HENRY CLEWS & CO., No. 32 Wall st. 
Messrs. VERMILYE, Nos. 16 and 18 Naesan et. 


NATIONAL, 


Wall and Nassau 


OF NEW YORK, No. 140 


Mesers. WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., Pine. near | 


Nassau et, 

Messrs. J. W. SELIGMAN & CO., Broad st. and 
Exchange place. 

Messrea, MORTON, BLISS & CO., No. 30 Broad st 

Messrs. BALTZER & TAAKS, No. 50 Exchange 
place, 

Mesers. GLENDENNING & CO... No. 17 Wall 
street, 

Mesers. CLARK, DODGE & CO... Wall and Wil 
liam streets, 

Messrs. DREXEL, 
Wall street. 

Mesers. MARX & CO, No. 18 Wall street. 

Mesers. GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., Nassan and 
Cedar streets 

NATIONAL CURRENCY BANK, Wall #treet and 
Broadway. 

Meeerse. F. SCHUCHARDT & SONS, No. 46 
Exchange place 

Mesere. TLRNERK BROTHERS, No 14 Nassaa 
etreet 


WINTHROP & CO., No. 18 


Meesers. SOUTTER & CO... William and Pine | 


etreete. 
And by Hon. THOMAS HILLHOUSE, Apeistant 
Treasurer of the United States, at Treasnry Office 


design and finish, cannot be excelled by any other 
Pianos of this style now offered. 


Every Pianois 3 fully Warranted. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 11 E. 14th Street. 


Between Union Square and Fifth avenue 
THE 


NEW JERSEY 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. I89 MARKET STREET, 


Newark, N,. J. 


Perpetual insnrance secured by payment 


| of One 


Annual Premium, 
Aresetes over Half a Million of Dollars. 
Income nearly Third of a Million of Dollars 
Policies issued on ell the approved plane of 


Insurance. 


Dividende declared annually on the **Contributh 


n 


Plan,”* applicable, on fettlement of third annual 


premium, either toward the Reduction of the Pre 


mium or the Increase of the Policy. There additions 


re. like the Policy, Nou-forfeitable, and are pay ble 


with the Policy 
WILLIAM M. FORCE, President 


CHARLES C. LATHROP, Vice-President. 


CHAS. H. BRINKERHOFF, Act’y and Act'g See. 


Ld 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, 


Supt Temp aud Ministerial Depariuuent, 


180 Broadway, New York City, 


Roome 6. 7. ® 
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BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 


32 Wall Street. 


No. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
r Gold. 
Peraons depositing with us can check at sight in 
he same manner a8 with National Banks. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
cr at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parts of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 
proved collaterals, at market rates of interest. 


We buy, sell and exchange all issues of Government 
Bonds at current market prices; also Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and all first class securities, on com- 
mission. 

Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
upon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, 


Canadaand Europe. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 





J. OSBORN. ADDISON CAMMACK. 





OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 
SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission. 





SAM 'L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Socks, Bonds and Goid bought and sold on com- 
mission. 


RAILROAD IRON, 
FOR SALE BY 
S. W. HOPKINS & CO., 


71 BROADWAY. 








MISS SIBIE O'HARA, 
Ladies’ Hair Dresser 


AND 


CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTER, 


(Late with J. Hanney, of Baltimore,) 
No, 1302 F STREET, 2d door from Thirteenth, 
Wasnineron, D. C. 


Braids, Curls and Fashionable Hair Work for Ladies 
ec: nete»tiyon hand. 


-DERMATOLOGY. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 


the ekillful dermatologist, No. 49 BOND STREET, 
New York, cures with special prescriptions Falling, 
Loss and prematurely Gray Hair, Dandruff, Itching, 
Eczema, Ringworm, Scald Heads, Alopecia, and all 
diseases of the Scalp which destroy the hair or in- 
duce premature Grayness. 


CHILDREN’S HAIR, 


The doctor personally attends to children’s hair, 
and imparts the required information for a judicious 
and natural management of this delicate organism to 
insure in after years @ permanent, luxurious and 
healthy growth. 


Unnatural Redness of the Nose or Face. 


This unsightly, annoying personal affliction is posi- 
tively cured by the treatment of Dr. PERRY. 


MOLES, WENS AND WARTS. 


These disfiguring and troublesome protuberances 
are permanently removed without cutting, pain or 
scars, by the personal attention of the Doctor. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Black-heads, Flesh worms, Blotched Disfigura:ions, 
greasy, Odorous and rough Skins, 


MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


Tan ,and all brown Discolorations, are nicely removed 
from the face, leaving the skin smooth and healthy 
by the treatment of Dr. PERRY. 

Call and see the Doctor, or send for an Interroga- 
tory Circular, 








Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 





THE 
LOANERS’ BANK 
LOANKE 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 


** Continental Life’’ Building, 


22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


SO A is 06605 5b06reesernnsccshecdsnsesses $500,000 
Subject to increase tO. ......... eee eee eee 1,00 , 000 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 

This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

te FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WiLuLMArTH, Vice-President. 


SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 





Dee McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 
On Monday, February 13, 
will offer a splendid stock of 
Housekeeping Linen Goods, 
selected with great care for our retail trade, at ex- 
tremely low prices. 
Richardson's Irish Linens, 
ii every make and number, at gold prices, 
Linen Sheetings. 
10-4 sarnsley sheetings at &5c. 

11-4 Barnsiey Sheetings at 90c, 
Several cases of very fine Sheetings, 
2% and 3 yards wide, 

Damasks, 

9-4 Bleached Barnsley Damask, $1, trom #1 30. 
9-4 and 10-4 Damask, new designs, in very fine Goods, 
Also, a few pieces ot 
Richardson's 8-4 Striped Damasks. 

A large lot of 
Damask Table Cloths, 
from two yards to six yards each, with 
Napkin en suite, 

under gold cost. 
Crash and Towelings. 
Crash, from 9 cents per yard upward. 
A large stock of Towels of every description, 
from $1 50 per dozen. 
Blankets, Flannels, ete. 
Our stock of Blankets, Flannels, Marseilles Quilts, 
Counterpanes, etc., etc., 
we are selling out at great bargains. 
Domestics. 
An immenee stock of Domestic Goods, 
Shirtings and Sheetings, 
in every well known brand, 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


aE 





panes McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Eleventh street, 





Will open, on Mor.day, February 13, 
A fresh assortment of 
NEW FRINCH CHINTZES AND PERCALES, 
English Calicos in a new shade of purple, 
a specialty with ua, 
Tycoon Reps, Ginghams, Delaines, etc. 
Also, a large stock of American Prints, 
in all the most popular makes, 
at very low prices. 


een ep a = — 


SYPHER & CO, 
(Successors to D. Marley,) 


. 57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Z 


Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Furniture, Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established 1826, 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 











MIDLAND BONDS 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF 


$100, $500 and $1,000. 


These favorite SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS are 
secured bya First Mortgage on the great Midland 
Railroad of New York, and their issue is strictly lim 
ited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, costing about 
$40,000 per mile. Entire length of road, 345 miles, of 
which 220 have been completed, and much progress 
made in grading the remainder. 


RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY. 
Full paid stock subscriptions, about..... ...$6,500,000 


Subscriptions to convertible bonds.......... ,000 
Mortgage bonds, $20,000 per mile, on 345 

GD io cb esk ccveebeyeredsscncescboneeanins 6,900,000 

Ria cvudvainmiete ne cise ekmedmatebea $14,000,000 


Equal to $40,000 per mile. 
The road is built in the most thorough manner, and 
at the lowest attainable coat for cash. 


The liberal subscriptions to the Convertible Bonds 
of the Company, added to its other resources, give the 
most encouraging assurance of the early completion of 
the road. The portion already finished, as will be 
seen by the following letter from the President of the 


Compuny, is doing a profitable local business: 


New York, Dec. 2, 1870, 
Messrs. GEORGE OppYKE & Co., New York: 
GENTLEMEN— Your favor of the 1st inet., asking for 
a statement of last month's earnings of the New York 
and Oswego Midland Railroad, is athand. I have not 
yet received a report of the earnings for November. 


The earnings for the month of October, from all 
sources, were $43,709 17, equal to $524,510 04 per an- 
num on the 147 miles of road, viz.: Main line from 
Sidney to Oswego, 125 miles; New Berlin Branch, 22 
miles. 


The road commenced to transport coal from Sidney 
under a contract with the Delaware and Hudson vanal 
The best 
informed on the subject estimate the quantity to be 
transported the first year at not less than 250,000 tons, 
while some estimate the quantity at 300,000 tons. 
This will yield an income of from $375,000 to $450,000 
from coal alone on that part of the road. 


Company in the latter part of November. 


Taking the lowest of these estimates, it gives for 
the 147 miles a total annual earning of $899,510 04. 
The total operating expenses will not exceed fifty per 
cent., Which leaves the net annual earnings $449,755 02, 
which is $214,555 02 in excess of interest of the bonds 
issued thereon, 


I should add that the earnings from passengers and 
freight are steadily increasing, and that, too, without 
any through business to New York. Y_ rs truly, 


D. C. LITTLEJOHN, President 
N. Y. and O. Midland Railroad Co. 


The very favorable exhibit presented in the forego- 
ing letter shows that this road, when finiehed, with its 
unequaled advantages for both loca] and through busi- 
ness, must prove to be one of the most profitable rail 
road enterprises in the United States, and that its 
First Mortgage Bonds constitute one of the safest and 
most inviting railroad securities ever offered to in- 
vestors, 

For sale, or exchanged for Government and other 
current securities, by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & Cco., 
25 Nassau Street. 





MAXWELL & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New YorE. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


ON THE 





EUROPEAN PLAN, 


From 375 to 381 4th Avenue, 


Opposite Harlem and New Haven R. R. Depot, N. Y. 





JUDAH SWIFT & SON, PROPRIETORS. 





HOUSE & RESTAURANT OPEN ALL NIGHT. 





8 Per Cent. Interest 


First Mortgage Bonds! 


OF THE 


8ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


105 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
total issue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 


Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 
Price 97% and accrued interest. 


We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will fur- 


nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
54 PINE STREET. 


TANNER & CO., 
11 WALL STREET 


JOHN J, CISCO & SON, 


BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York, 








Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. ° 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 





HARVEY FISKE. A. 8. HATCH, 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 


AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 Nassau street, N. Y., 


Opposite U. 8S. Sub-Treasury,. 
We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 


We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 


We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 


| 





A BEAUTIFUL 


SET OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
face to ite natural appearance. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sets, fillings of 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas. 
No extra charge when others are inserted. 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 
L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets east side. 
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American Patent Sponge Co. 


R. E. Ropsrys, Esq. 
President. 


W. R. Horton, Esq. 


Treasurer. 


MANUFACTURES OF 


Elastic Soonze Goods, 


ELASTIC SPONGES 


Mattresses, Pillows. 
AND 
Church, Chair, Car and Carriage 


Cushions, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CURLED HAT, 


For all Upholstery Purposes, 


CHEAPER than Feathers or Hair, and 
FAR SUPERIOR. 


It is the Healthiest, Lightest, Softest, most 
Elastic, most Durable and BEST Material 
known for 


MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, CUSHIONS, &, 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Makes the most LUXURIOUS and DUR- 
ABLE BEDS, MATTRESSES, PILLOWS 
and CUSHIONS of any material known. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Does not PACK and become MATTED like 
Curled Hair. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


is REPELLANT TO, and PROOF against, 
BUGS and INSECTS. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is the VERY BEST ARTICLE ever dis- 


covered for STEAMBOAT and RAIL CAR 
UPHOLSTERY. 


ELASTIC SPONGE 


Is absolutely UNRIVALED for SOFA 

SEATS and BACKS, and for ALL UP- 

HOLSTERING PURPOSES. 
KLASTIC SPONGE 


Is the HEALTHIEST, SWEETEST, 
PUREST, MOST ELASTIC, MOST DUR- 
ABLE, and BEST MATERIAL IN USE 
‘or BEDS, CUSHIONS, &c. 


SHND FOR CIRCULARS AND 
PRICE LISTS. 


SPECIAL CONTRACTS MADE 
WITH 


Churches, Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 


W. V. D. Ford, Agent, 


524 BROADWAY, 


OPI O8I1TH ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 
NEW YORK, 





VE “ILD, CERTAIN, Seay EFFICIENT 


It is far the beat C ‘athartic remedy yet discov- 
ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them 
The most complete success has long attended its use 
in many localities, and it is now offered to the general 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain; leaves the organs free from irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous 8ys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver, kidneys—of children, ‘and in many diffi- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure. The be ist physicians recommend 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 
thartic. 

Sent by mail on rece ” of price and postage. 
25 


] DOR, Be Bes cccececccsreensscve se Postage 6 ce nts. 
5 boxes, Sess hewheveseenceesemh 18 
12 eee eee nas — 


It is sold by all deale - in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 





RECOMMENDED BY PRYSICIANS. 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 


Sold by all Vruggists av zo cents 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 








Corner Great Jones Street. 


RANDOLPW’S 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


684 BROADWAY, 


The Cheapest — in the cl y. 





THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 


69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 
The FinestQualities of Imported Wines, 
Brandies and Cigars. 
Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 


JOHN GAULT. 


i ee 


PIANGS ! PIANOS! 
CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
A'T MERRELLS 


{Late Cummings], 
Piano Warerooms, No. 8 Union Square. 


A .arge stock, including Pianos of the beat Makers, 
for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for 
rent applied to purchase, Repairing done well and 
promptly. Call and examine before deciding else- 


where. 
M. M. MERRELL, late Camarines. 
Ni 


PORTER & BLISS, 


& SHOES. 
LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 
BOOTS & SHOES, 
No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York 

















(Opposite Grand Hotel and Cliflord House.) 


BOYs’ AND WOUTH®: 


BOOTS AND SHOES 





A SPECIALTY, 








ROGNOSTIC ASTRONOMY: 


ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, 
as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mrs. 8S. D. BOUGHTON, 
491 Broome street, New Y ork © ity. 
To know by sien, to judge the turns of fate, 
Is greater than to fill the seats of State; 
The ruling stars above, by secret laws, 
Determine Fortune in her second cause. 
These are a book wherein we all may read, 
And all should know who would in life succeed, 
What correspondent sians in man display 
His future actions—point his devious way ;— 
Thus, in the heavens, his future fate to learn, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
‘orrect his steps, improve the hours of life, 
And, shunning error, live devoid of strife. 
Any five questions in letter, enclosing two dollars, 
promptly attended to. Terme of consultation fror 
1 to $5, according to importance. Nativities written 
from $5 upward, Phrenological examinations, verbal 
$1; with chart, $2. 


GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
FLORIST, 


821 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








_ LB Choice Flowers always on Hand. ~Y 


KE. D. SPEAR, M, D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, asa suc- 
cessful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
is without a parallel. Many are suffered to die who 
might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claime as a physician of 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. It you 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you have ONE CHANCE he will save you. Come to 
his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, con- 
sult him by letter, with stamp. 


Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases. Those who have failed to 
be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN 


).¢ GOLD 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 
solicited and promptly filled. 

The highest rates paid for Doubloons and all kinds 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., BANKERs, 


No. 16 Wall Street. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE. 





YEAR 1#70-71. 





BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


FOR 


YOUNG LADIES, 


No. 15 East 24th Street, near Madison Park, 
NEW YORK. 


PRINCIPALS—MADAME MALLARD AND MADAME 
CARRIER. 





Madame Carrier, with whom she has associated her- 
self after a co-operation of six years, ia a niece o/ the 
late Sir David Brewster. From her early training and 
a thorough education, received in Scotland, together 
with several years’ experience in tuition, she is in 
every respect qualified to take charge of the English 
Department of the Institute. 

The Principals hope, by devotion to the mental, 
moral and physical training of their pupils, to secure 
their improvement and the encouraging approbation 
of parents and guardians, 

For particulars, send for Circular. 


VIENNA DEMOREST, 


(Prior to her departure for Europe.) 


Assisted by Mile. Tedesca, Violinist; J. R. Thomas, 
Baritone; W. J. Hill, Tenor; Joseph Poznanski, 
Pianist, and other eminent talent, will give 


ONE GRAND CONCERT 
AT STEINWAY HALL, 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 12 


TICKETS ONE DOLLAR, 
to include reserved seat if’secured before the day of 


the Concert ; on the day of the Concert reserved seats 
will be 50 cents extra. 


1 R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 


25 Lowell street, Boston. 
For terms send foracircular. Hours,from 9 A.M. to 
P.M. 


OLBY WRINGERS! Best and Cheapest! 
OMPOSED of indestructible materials! 
OMPACT, simple, durable, e ficient! 
OMPARE it with any other machine! 

OLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE B ALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Iean Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Wash ington 
to Cincinnati, and ia the only line running Pullman’s 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through from Washing- 
ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change 

Louisville in 29% hours, 

Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of routes, either via Columbus or Parkersburg. 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad. 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Louis- 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
milea in going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans 

The only line running four daily trains from Cin- 
cinnati to Louisville. 

Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at nicht, and splen- 
did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 

Remember! lower fare by no other route. 

To secure the adyantages offered by this great 
through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your ticketsa—No. 87 Washintton etreet, Boston : 
No, 229 Broadway. office New Jerse vy R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt etreet, New York; Continental Hotel, S28 
Chestnut etreet, 44 South Fifth street, and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; 8S. EK. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at C amden 
Station, Baltimore; 485 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and at all the principal railroad Offices 
in the East. 

SAM. GILL, 

Gehera] Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
HENRY STEFFE., 

Gen. Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
SIDNEY B. JONES, ; 

Gen. Pass. Agent, Louisville, Ky. 





VENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER- 

/ sey.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York, 
foot of Liverty street; connects at ih ampton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite 
connections, forming a direct ‘ine to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of care. 

ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty milesand three hours saved by this line to ¢ nal 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one chang 
of cars. 

Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi- 


cago. 
SPRING ARRANJEMENT. 

Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
lowe : 

§:30 a. m.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 a. m.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Manch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc. 

7:30 a. M.—For Easton, 

12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 
Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

2r. mu.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 p. m.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, 
aud Belvidere. 

4:30 p. m.—For Somerville and Flemington. 

5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 

6p. mM.—For Easton. 

Tp. m.—For Somerville. 

7:45 p. m.—For Easton. 

9p. m.—For Plainfield. 

12 rp. mM.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 

Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30, 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. m., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2:00 2:15, 3:15, 
8:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9: ‘00, 


10:45, 12:00 P. M. 
FOR THE WEST. 


9a. M.—WeESTERN Express, daily (except Sundays) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the West, 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the Oi! Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Stronds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, etc. Connects at Phillips- 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5/00 Pp. mM. —CINCINNATI Express, daily, for Easton. 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitte- 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago.%Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts- 
burgh every eve ning. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
street, N. ¥.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos, 254, 271, 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 
cipal hotels. 

R. E RICKER, Superintendent. 

H. P. Baupwin, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


STEREOSCOPES, 


VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, 
CHRC MOS, 
FRAMES. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite the attention of the Trade to their extensive 
assortment of the above goods of their own pudblica- 
tion, manufacture and importation. 

Also, 


PHOTO LANTERN SLIDES 
and 
GRAPHOSCOPES., 
NEW VIEWS OF YOSEMITE 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

501 BROADWAY, NEw York, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hote), 

IMPORTERS AND MANUAPCTURERS OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 
STAN DARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLES 


Being conetrnucted with regard to scien tifle accuracy, 
are used in all testa of ekill by the beet players in the 
country, and in all firet-clase clube and hotels, Ulus 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 
sent by mail. 


ee 8 i 


738 BROADWAY, New York City. 








{ ICHARDSON & PHINNEY, 
y anal" STORES AND C HANDL ERY, 
At Wholesale and Reta! 
No, 36 South Street, New York. 
B. RicHARDBORN, H. HW. Poorer. 
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Summer Excursion 


TNROM NEW YORK TO SCOTLAND, SWEDEN, 
I Norway and Denmark, June Ist, 1871. 
Round trips $170 currency. Apply or send for par- 
ticulare before May let 1871, to 
AUGUST PETERSOHN, Manager, 
3 Bowling Green. 


“LOW HORSES MADE FAST AND FAST HOR- 
s kes made faster—Including all successful secrets 
of professional horsemen, exporures of fallacious the- 
ories and faulty appliances, tricks of jockeys and 
frauds of the turf. A guide to breeding, raising and 
training trotters, as well as developing aud improving 
«peed of all horses. The system laid down in this 
book 18 the one to which DEXTER owes his suprem- 
acy. ROBERT BONNER (editorial N. Y. Ledger) 
nays: * A series of very interesting and instructive 
articles.’ Only fifty cents, of booksellers or 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Naseau-st., N. Y. 


THE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


ee 


BY VICTORIA C. WOODHULL. 





This remarkable book, just from the press, contains 
a graphic coneolidation of the various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise of human rights. 

Such principles as, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columns are here arranged, classi 
fied and applied. A careful consideration of them 
will convince the most skeptical thatour Government, 
though so yood, is very fa. :rom being perfect. 

Every person who has the future we!fare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
elucidations are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
reasoning faculties. 

It is an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture of the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person’s house should be without this conclusive 
evidence of woman’s capacity for self-government 
Price, $3 00; by mail, postage paid, $3 25. 


7 ed 
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EQUALITY A BIGHT OF WOMAN. 





BY TENNIE Cc. CLAFPLIN. 





The object of the author in presenting this book to 
the public was: 

First, To show that woman has the same human 
rights which men have. 

Second, To point out wherein a condition of servi- 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as a 
substitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
under the delusion that they were above instead o 
below equality. 

Third, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 
to themselves to become fully individualized persons, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
selves to be the mothers of children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that al! other considerations of 
life should be made subservient to this their high 
mission as the artists of humanity. 

Fifth, That every child born has the natural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 
modifying part of itself. 

This is not merely a ‘Woman's Rights"’ book, It 
is a book for hamanity, in which the principles of life 
are fearlessly pronounced and uncovered of all the 
absurdities and imaginery limitations by which pre- 
judice and custom have bounded woman's capa 
bilities. Every family will be the purer and holier 
for having fairly considered this book. 

It is an octavo volume of 150 pages, containing an 
excellent picture of the author; is beautifully printed 
and tastefally and substantially bound in muslin gilt. 
Price, $2. By mail, postage paid, $2 15. . 





Mrs. Martha Walker Cook, of Hoboken, a sitterof 
the late distinguished statesman and man of letters, 
Robert J. Walker, is one of the most scholarly wo- 
men that America has ever produced. A®& poet, she 
is too classical in her literary tastes to hit the popular 
vein. She is familiar with a considerable range of 
languages, and is especially enthusiastic over the 
Polieh and Russian literature. Her scathing criticiem 
of Owen Meredith for plagiarism from the Sclavic 
tongues, published in the 7imes a few years ago, will 
be remembered by many readers. Her knowledge of 
the laws of rhythmical construction is very accurate, 
and her power to apply it to the actual production of 
a high style of poem isremarkable. During the war 
Mr. Walker established the Continental Monthly Maq- 
azine, and kept it as the vehicle of his own valuable 
communications from abroad. The editorship was 
left with Mrs. Cook, and was admirably conducted. 
Whoever has a file of that magazine will findinita 
poem entitled ** The Clouds,”’ which isa representa- 
tive epecimen of her handiwork.— Golden Age. 


CONSTITUTIONAL Riguts.-A Western justice or. 
dered & witness to be calledand sworn. He was in- 
formed that the person was deaf and dumb. “I don’t 
care,’ eaid the judge passionately, * whether he is 
or not. Here is the Constitution of the United 
States before me. It guarantees to every man the 
right of speech; and so long ae I have the honor of a 
weat on this bench, it shall not be violated or invaded. 
W hat the Conetitution guarantees to aman I'm bound 
he shall have.”’ 


THEATRICAL. | 

Theatres are looking up since Lenten days and fast- 
ing are over, and New York has seldom been so | 
abundantly supplied with dramatic entertainments | 
as now. At Booth’s, * Richelieu” once more reigne | 
supreme and draws intelligent and admiring crowds, | 
Nothing more refined or elegant can be imagined | 
than Mr. Rooth’s Richelieu, and his support is ad- | 
mirable. A new play called ** Jonquil,” the first dra- | 
matic effort of Mr. W. W. Young, was produced there | 
on Saturday, with Mr. Barrett—ltor whom it was writ- | 
ten—in the principal role. It is somewhat sensa- | 
tional, quite Frenchy in its plot and denouement, but | 
interesting withal, and Mr. Barrett acts the part of | 
the poor, struggling artist-lover with wonderful natu- 
ralness and great feeling. We have no one in our 
midst, save Booth, who is more deservedly popular 
than Mr. Barrett, and he grows in favor with every 
new character he assumes, 

On Monday evening the new American comedy of 
‘** Pluck’? was given for the first time, at Lina Edwin’s 
Theatre. Mr. George Clarke, a universal favorite, 
appeared in the character of Ernest Sterling. The 
ecene is laid in the coal region, and an explosion in 
& mine is one of the incidents, The piece ls not 
without good features and is well placed upon the 
slave. 

At Niblo’s a change has been made, and Mr. 
Neil Warner plays Richard Ill. in place of Mr. Ben- 
nett, who was considered quite too mild and well dis- 
o8sed for so vindictive a person as King Richard. 
Many are attracted thither by the splendid scenery 
and appointments of the piece, who care little for the 
acting and less for the play, which is long and te- 
dious. 

At the Laura Keene Fourteenth street Theatre Mr. 
Creswick’s engagement came to a most summary end 
on Saturday evening, when he mude his last appear- 
ance as Joe in ‘* Nobody’s Child,”’ with Miss Laura 
Keene as Patty Lavrock. We regret that Mr. Cres- 
wick’s engagement was so brief, for he is a fine artist, 
and would be effective in a large variety of charac- | 
ters. He is wonderfully like Fechter, with nearly all | 
his good qualities and none of his bad ones, and is | 
possessed of refinement and taste. Miss Keene's | 
acting was as charming as ever, though she has little 
to do. On Monday she appeared in her great charac- 
ter of Mary Leigh, in Boucicault’s play of * Hunted 
Down.” We wish success of the best sort—full pay- 
ing houses nightly—to the management of the Four- 
teenth-street Theatre, and the attractions warrant it, 
but ill fortune seems to follow all who venture to 
lease this very comfortable and convenient, but un- | 
lucky place. If Miss Keene cannot raise it from de- | 
spondency, then no one can, for she bas ability, en- 
ergy and long experience. 

‘** Horizon,’ at the Olympic, still drags its slow 
length along to audiences that grow ‘‘small by de- 
rrees and beautifully less, and wili not probably 
ast through the season, as was fondly hoped. 

Charles Mathews is doing his best at the Fifth- 
avenue Theatre, without any change of programme, 
and is coining money for Daly, who knows how to 
suit the public as a manager, though he fails to win | 
applause as an author. Mr. Mathews is still re- | 
galing his audience with ** Married for Money” and 
** Patter vs. Clatter,”’ both of which are admirable in 
his hands, though they would amount to very little 
with any one else. He is natural and jolly, and never 
overdoes a character, and looks as young and fresh 
as most men of forty. Sheridan's comedy of ** The 
Critic” is promised whenever a change is deemed 
advisable; but Mr. M. appears to the best advantage 
in his own plays, soit is wise to continue them as 
long as possible. 

Lester Wallack’s appearance as Young Wilding, in 
the comedy of ** The Liar,’ has been attended with 
brilliant success, and his natural, easy acting cer- 
tainly is extremely attractive. The play is nicely 
costumed: and its two scenes are gems of scenic art. 
It will be performed during the week in connection 
with * His Last Legs,’ in which Mr. Brougham 1s 
very funny as O'Callaghan, and will be followed by | 
Mr. Gilbert's comedy, with the strange title of ** Ran- | 
dell’s Thumb.” 








— 





CONVINCING TEST. 


SPIRIT PHENOMBNA. 





Bro. Jones—A gentleman by the name ot Wm. 
Taylor, an acquaintance of mine here in thie city, 


| whose character for veracity, to my knowledge, never 


Was questioned, and who is the father of a family, 
came to my office and related the following incident, 
which you are at liberty to put in print if you choose. 
Francis BakeER, City Marshal. 
Lso ANGELO, CaL., Jan 27, 1871. 


I was owner of a restaurant in San Francisco, and 
employed a night cook by the name of Edward Tay- 
lor. My restaurant was on Market street, between 
Dupont and Kearney. His wife’s maiden name was 
Victoriu Diver, and she was in the habit of going to 
the restaurant at night to keep her husband company 
in the kitchen, and when there was nothing doing, 
he would place her upon a stand for a seat, and lay his 
head in her lap, when she would sing him the song 
called ** Daisy Deane.”’ When it was about time for 
me to come to the restaurant in the morning to re- 
lieve him, she would ask what time it was, and if it 
was not about time for me to come, and upon receiv- 
ingareply inthe affirmative, she would say, ‘‘It is 
time then that I should be going,’ and as she passed 
out ot the saloon, would invariably view herself in 
the glass and then go home. 

About the last of March, 1870, she was taken sick, 
and when she became convinced that she could not 


| live, her husband and myself asked her to promise 
that if it were possible she would come back after 


death and manifest herself to both of us, which she 
promised to do. 


About three weeks after her death, I was going in- 
to the restaurant in the morning as usual, when I met 
her coming across the saloon toward the door. She 
stopped and looked into the glass, and then came 
toward me and shook hands with me. 1 said, ** Is this 
you?”’ She answered, “ Yes; but I must be going 
now,” and stepped out of the door and walked down 
the street out of sizht. After I had recovered myself 
enough to do so, I went into the kitchen and found 
my cook in such a state that he could hardly epeak. 
[asked him what was the matter, when he said that 
his wile had been there with him. He told me the 
particulars of the affair, which are as fol'ows: 

He was at work in the kitchen, when he heard three 
raps at the door, the same as his wife used todo. He 


| opened the door, when she said, as was her habit, 


“ Why, Ned, you are a long time coming.”’ He asked, 
“Are you coming in’** She answered, ** Yes.”’ She 
then followed him into the kitchen, and talked to him 
a short time, then said, ** Now lift me upon the block 
and lay your head in my lap,”’ which he did; and she 
sung to him the firat two verses of her favorite song. 
After singing them she asked, ** When will Mr. Tay- 
lor be in’ * He answered, ** Pretty soon.’’ She then 
said, ** Imust be going,”’ and gurted ont atibe kitchen 
when I met her as before strted. She looked as natural 


| as life in every respect, but before I had time to collect 


my thoughts she was gone, 

I was always a violent opposer of Spiritualism, but 
such proof as I have had—seeing, hearing and feeling— 
has been enough to convince me that there is some- 
thing in it. Althongh I have never yet been at acircle, 
or tomy knowledge seena medium, and know nothing 
of it, although [ will take my solemn oath ever word 
I have written is true. Wa. TAYLor. 





AN ECCENTRIC WOMAN’S RIGHTS 
WOMAN, 





They have a queer woman orator in San Francisco. 
{ere is a portion of a speech she made recently: 

“They say man was created first. “Sposin’ he was! 
Ain't first experiments always failures? IfI was a 
vetting man I'd bet two dollars and a half they are. 
The only decent thing about him, anyhow, was a rib, 
and that went to make something better. And then 
they throw it in our face about Eve taking the apple. 


_ 1.1 bet five dollars Adam boosted her up in the tree, 


| and then only gave her the core. And what did he 





MUSICAL. 
' 

Musical debuts have been decidedly en regle for sev- | 
eral weeks, and one or two are worth more than a 
passing notice. Chief among them ini nterestand merit | 
was Miss Vienna Demorest’s charming concert on | 
Wednesday evening last. She sang with much more | 
power and spirit than at her reception some weeks 
since, and gave evidence of a voice of unnsual capa- | 
bilities that a few years’ study in Europe will fully | 
develop, and she will return to usa prima donna of | 
whom we may well feel proud. Her sweet face, | 
graceful manners and elegant toilet, independent of | 
her really artistic singing, were the admiration of the | 
large and fashionable audience who were present, | 
She was ably assisted by Mile. Tedesca, a violinist of | 
great talent, and Messrs. Thomas, Hill and Poz- | 
nanski. 

The Eight O'Clock Club gave its third full dress | 
reception this season, at Irving Hall, on Friday even- | 
ing, toan unquestionably select and clegant assem- | 
blage. The toilets of the ladies were elaborate and | 
costly, and the whole affair was eminently recherche. 
Among the singers we noticed Mes. Mixsell, Mrs. | 
Gilbert and Mr. Leggat, members of the Cnurch 
Music Association, and many others well known in 
musical and fashionable circles. Mr. James Wehli, 
the great left-handed, favored the andience, during 
the intermission, with two brilliant pieces, one of 
which was his celebrated arrangement of * Home, 
Sweet Home.”’ The music of this club is mostly 
Italian, and is ofa high order, though the perform- 
ances are somewhat amateurish. 

Another debutante who bids fair to become famous 
is Miss Carrie Rentz, and her two concerts last week 
were largely attended. Ler voice is high and sweet. 
and her execution and style good ; and she has, more- 
over, a very attractive personelle. Adelaide Puillips 
sang with her wonted ekill and taste at each of these 
concerts, and added greatly tothe interest of the oc- 
casion. We wonder Miss Phillips is not heard more 
frequently in this vicinity. 


| great city. 


| do when he was found out’ Trueto his masculine 


instinct, he sneaked behind Eve's Grecian bend, and 
raid, ‘“T'warn't me, twas her.’ Bring up your little 
daughters to love and caress the ballot, and when they 
are old and scrawny they will not depart from it. 
Teach them that man occupies no position that 
women cannot fill, even to a pairof pants. Teach 
them t ‘at without the ballot woman is simply a cook- 
ing and washing machine; that with it she can just 
rule her little roost. We have plenty of ballet girls, 
but what we wantis ballot women. I am astonished 
there ain't more interest manifested in this absorbin 

topic. This hall ought to be filled from dome to ceil- 
ing, and acouple of hundred climbing up the light- 
ning-rod outside. Our speakers don't lack brains or 
influence, but there is one thing I wish they did lack, 
aud that is their desire fora husband. No matter 
how rabid a woman is on this question, or how much 
she talks against the men on the platform, she’d grab 
the first one that offered himself, and turn right 


| Straight round; and that’s where we're weak. o-t 


women think they’re made for a purpose, and that 
was to have Mrs. on their tombstone. They'd better 
be missed all their lives, and when they die the more 
they're missed the better. I'm commander-in-chief 
o: a large army of female woman's ballots, and I’m 
cleaning out everything that looks like male sex, 
while the band plays ‘See the conquering hero 
cometh.’ Come with me to the worst portion of our 
After ascending thirty-one flights of 
rickety stairs, what do we find?’ A miserable base- 
ment, In one corner sits a wretched woman, once 
the belle of the city. She makes vests. ‘Twenty-four 
vests fora cent. Not a morsel of food has passed her 
lips sinc® Fall. Around her are fourteen children 
crying for bread. But, alas! she ain’t got no bread: 
but, with tears in her eyes, she mournfully divides 
among ther the last half of a tallow candle. Have I 
overdrawn this pictare? No, sir. Andif any man 
dares to say I have, I'll guarantee to send him home 
on a shutter in less than ten minutes,” 





———. 


A STABTLING PABAGBAPH, 


Let every man and woman read this paragraph: 








Nilseon’s engagement with Max Strakosch for one 
hundred additional nights is positively settled, and 
she will soon start on her Western tour. 


Mrs, Lucretia Mott, who ia now drawing nich her 
eightieth year, has lately formed a determination to 
make with her own hands, and to present to each of 
her children, arag carpet. Asa protest against the 
too prevalent gray of the Quaker style of ornamenta- 
tion, Mrs, Mott is making these carpets of bright rags. 
She entertains a good deal of company, to whom she 
talks with her accustomed wisdom and vivacity—all 
the while sewing her rags into the weaver's balls, her 
busy fingers keeping pace with her fluent tongue. 
In uddition to the innovation of bright colors into 
Quaker kitchens, she wants to introduce sweet sounds 
into Quaker schools, for which purpose she lately 
made an attempt (which we are sorry to say was un- 
successful) to carry music into Swarthmore College, 
of which institution she is one of the trustees.— 
Golien Age. 


Askine Too Moucu.—A Quaker lady recently ex 
plained to her new girl that wash'ng-day came every 
Second Day. The girl left in high dudgeon. She 
didn’t go to be wurhing every other day ‘The 
Quakers call Monday Second Day. 


Nor Surprisine..The Vigilance Committee tn 
the western part of Kansas are holding neck-tie par- 





ties, aud borse thievee are getting ecarce 


“At the public mortaurie of Paris about one in 
every three hundred persons supposed to be dead 
actually comes again to life.” 

It is believed that the same proportion is buried 
alive throughout America, by our hot haste in bury- 
ing peopie after they are supposed to be dead. No 
interm: nt should be allowed within three days after 
| supposed death without a phsician’s certificate. 


} 


| Wuen the right of women ‘to vote, hold office and 
| sit on juries was first recognized in Wyoming, there 
| were any number of people ready to predict the experi- 
' ment 4 failure inadvance. Thus far, however, every- 
| thing has gone on harmoniously. The polls are quiet 
on election day; there is scarcely any drinking or 
fighting, and now no one seems to question either 
| the right or the ability of woman to exercise the 
| rights lately conferred upon her. We learn from the 
| Omaha 7'rivune that at the organization of the Al- 
| bany County District Court, rm cently, Chief Justice 
lowe, who presided, in addressing the grand and pe- 
| tit juries. which are each equally composed of either 
sex, took occasion to compliment, in the highest 
terms, the intelligence, discrimination, honesty and 
propriety of conduct with which the women acquit- 
ted themselves last session, saying they had goue far 
to vindicate the policy, justify the experiment and 
| realize the expectatious of those who had clothed 
themselves with the right. The bar, the bench and 
the intelligent men of the country bad long felt that 
something was needed to improve and justify our 
jury system; something to lift it above prejudice 
and passion and imbue it with a higher regard for 
law, justice, oath and conecience. 








—— 


A SINGULAR ProposiTrion.—Mr. Whitson, mem- 
ber of the Lower House of the Pennsylvania Le- 
gislature, has introduced a bill which has ex- 
cited considerable comment. It proposes to intro- 
duce a new method of electing county superinten- 
denta of common schools, by permitting teachers, 
who have been employed in the district for two years, 
to participate with directors in their election. This 
act to apply only to Lancaster County. 

Apart from the objection which naturally arises to 
any act of the kind, not general in its provisions, we 
really can see no merit in this proposed change. 
While it may be said, with some justice, that teach- 
ers would be better judges of the qualifications 
of a superintendent, it is also true that they would be 
far more likely to be swayed by self-interest than 
directors ; as they would have more at stake. Their 
judgment would be largely governed by their preja- 
dices, fancied slights, rewards for past favors, or the 
hope of continued employment. The power which 
controle them should certainly not be one of their 
own creation. Nor should the superintendent have 
it in Ais power to continue himself in office by ap- 
pointing teachers whose leading recommendation 
would be their willingness to vote for his re-election. 
If any of our members desire a real reform in this 
matter, let them introduce a bill making the office, as 
other offices are, elective by the whole people. This 
would be in accordance with the spirit of the age 
and open to no sound objection.—Lancaster (Pa.) In- 
quirer. 
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Men Wao Win Women.—God has so made the 
sexes that women, like children, cling to men; lean 
upon them for protection, care and love; look up to 
them as though they were superior in mind and 
body. They make them the eun of their system, and 
they and their children revolve around them. Men 
are gods if they but knew it. 

Women, therefore, who have good minds and pure 
hearte want mento lean upon. Think of their rever- 
encing a drunkard, a feol or a libertine. If a man 
would have a woman do him homage he must be 
manly in every sense; a true gentleman—not after 
the Chesterfield school, but polite, because hie heart 
is full of kindness to one because she is a women; 
who never condescends to say silly things to her; 
who brings her up to his level, if his mind is above 
hers; who never yields to temptation, even if she 
pute it in his way; who is ambitious to 
make his mark in the world, whether she encou rages 
him or not; who is never familiar with her to the ex- 
tent of being an adopted brother or cousin; 
who is not over-careful about dress; always 
pleasant, considerate, but always keeping his place as 
the man, the head, and never losing it. Such deport- 
ment, with noble principles, a good mind, energy and 
industry, will win any woman in the world who is 
worth winning. 


THE IRIsHMAN’S WATER-WHEEL.—A son of Erin 
was recently telling of a water-wheel that he had seen 
in Ireland, which he represented to be fifty feet in 
diameter, with a rim ten feet wide. 

“Oh, that is nothing to what I saw at the White 
Mountains,’ said a Yankee bystander. *‘* There they 
had a wheel one hundred feet in diameter, to be used 
at afour hundred feet fall.”’ 

** And what did they do with such a wheel ag that *”” 
asked Patrick. 

“Oh!” replied Jonathan, “it was bad hay weather, and 
the farmers put a gear on one of the mountains, and 
were going to turn the world the other way with the 
wheel, so that the sun would not set fora week. But 
the Chinese found ont what was going on and they 
went and got an injunction from the Supreme Conrt. 
They did not want to be left in the dark, so the great 
wheel stands still until this day.” 

‘** Ah!” says Patrick, ‘*‘ and what won't the Yankees 
do next *”’ 





A Trio or PLANETs.—The evening sky is now 
made brilliant by the unusual presence of the three 
most interesting gg of our system—Jupiter, 
Venus and Mars. Venus, peerless in lustre, may be 
seen in the early evening in the west, shining in soli- 
tary’splendor before the lesser lights have appeared to 
dispute her sway. She is passing to her greatest 
eastern elongation, and every evening increases her 
apparent distance from the sun and adds a 
few minutes to her stay above the horizon. Jupiter, 
almost as brilliant as Venus, thongh seven times as 
far from us, is seated on his starry throne high in the 
meridian above our heads, surrounded by bright 
Aldebaron and the sweet influences of the Pleiades. 
He is the magnificent brother planet of whom we 
are so proud, and thirteen hundred worlds like ours 
would only equal his vast dimensions. Marr, radiant 
in ruddy light, is a conspicuous objectin the eastern 
heavens, Regulus and Spica are his attendent stars, 
their soft light paling under his brighter beams. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, from whose vivacious 
pen our readers have recently had several enjoyable 
communications, has ended her lecture trip for the 
season, and is now at her residence at Tenafly, N. J 
Her programme consisted of fifty-six engagements, in 
the fulfillment of which she found herself at three 
different times westof the Mississippi. Mrs. Stanton, 
we understand, means to occupy her summer with 
some theologico-scientific studies on the origin of 
man and other evils. Weare authorized to say that 
the fruits of her observations will be communicated 
to the Golden Age. 





Women as ATTORNEYS.—The Chicago ** Legal 
News’ has the annexed: 


The following is the law of Iowa, passed at the last 
session, striking the words * white male” out of the 
statute relating to the admission of attorneys, and in- 
serting the words ‘or she,”’ so as to provide for the 
admission of women to the bar: 

‘Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of lowa, That Section 2,700 of Chapter 
114, of the revision of 1860, be, and the same is hereby 
amended, by striking out the words ‘white male’ 
from the first line of said section, and by inserting in 
third line of said section, after the word ‘he,’ the 
words ‘or she.’ 

* Approved March &, 1870.” 

Iowa is the first State that has, by express statute, 
provided for the admission of women to the bar. 
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On Thursday evening the third of a series of after- 
noon entertainments, denominated **Re-union des 
Arts,”’ was given by Mr. Schermerhorn at his elegant 
residence in West Twenty-third street. Socia'ly the 
affair was elegant and select in the extreme. and from 
an artistic point of view its success was no less pro- 
nounced. The music performed consisted of Beetho- 
ven’s Septet, Op. 20, and Hummel’s Septet, in D 
Minor. r. James Pech conducted. 


A Mrs. Strong, being desirous of emulating the ex- 
ample of Mr. Schermerhorn, announced the perfor- 
mance, on the following Tuesday, of the same pieces, 
at her residence, engaging Mr. Bergmann as conduc 
tor, After invitations had been sent out, and the 
programme announced, it was found impossible to 
obtain the full score of these Septets, Dr, Pech prob- 
ably owning the only copies in this country. The 
lady was consequently obliged to borrow the score 
of Dr. Pech, and the entertainment was consequently 
given according to announcement. 
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The Harmonic Society hold rehearsals at their 
rooms, No, 288 Fourth avenue, on Monday and 
Thursday next, under the direction of Dr. James 
Pech, of the Church Music Association. These re- 
hearsals are preparatory to a concert, the detaila of 
which have not yet been decided upon. ** The May 





Queen” will constitute one portion of the pro 
gramme. 

















